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January  1,  1967 


To  His  Excellency,  Governor  Dan  K.  Moore 
and 

The  General  Assembly  Session  of  1967 
and 

The  Public  Institutions  of  Higher  Education  in  North  Carolina: 


The  Board  of  Higher  Education  is  privileged  to  submit  its 
biennial  report  in  accordance  with  Chapter  116  -  Article  16, 
Section  154  of  the  General  Statutes  of  North  Carolina,  which 
requires  that  the  Board  prepare  and  publish  biennially  a  report 
to  the  Governor,  the  General  Assembly,  and  the  public  institutions 
of  higher  education  setting  forth  the  progress,  needs  and  re¬ 
commendations  of  the  Board. 

Please  note  that  this  Report  covers  the  period  beginning 
January  1965  and  ending  December  1966. 

The  Board  of  Higher  Education  anticipates  additional  reports 
to  the  1967  General  Assembly  based  on  data  which  were  not  avail¬ 
able  in  December  1966. 


Watts  Hill,  Jr.,  Chairman 
Gordon  H.  Greenwood,  Vice  Chairman 
Mrs.  Harry  P.  Horton,  Secretary 
John  F.  Corey,  Recording  Secretary 


(ii) 


FOREWORD 


Any  state  agency  charged  with  planning  and  coordinating  higher 
education  is,  by  its  very  nature,  caught  between  the  proud  tradition 
of  autonomy  on  the  part  of  the  colleges  and  universities  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  equally  clear  prerogative  of  the  legislature  to  set 
public  policy  on  the  other. 

To  serve  the  legislative  and  executive  branches  of  government, 
such  an  agency  must  have  the  courage  to  make  recommendations  which, 
inevitably,  some  institutions  will  interpret  to  be  contrary  to  their 
own  best  interests.  To  serve  the  institutions  effectively,  a  planning 
and  coordinating  agency  must  be  prepared  to  differ  with  the  legislative 
and  executive  branches  when  they  consider  the  adoption  of  public  policy 
which  appears  to  be  contrary  to  the  overall  best  interests  of  the  in¬ 
stitutions  and  thus  the  best  interests  of  the  state. 

If  a  planning  and  coordinating  agency  is  to  meet  its  responsibil¬ 
ities  under  such  circumstances,  it  can  do  so  only  if  it  scrupulously 
seeks  equity  for  each  institution.  It  can  least  afford  to  compromise 
equity  because  of  political  or  institutional  pressure.  Likewise,  equity 
cannot  be  achieved  unless  recommendations  are  based  upon  facts  carefully 
gathered  and  objectively  considered. 

The  report  which  follows  is  based  on  these  three  fundamental 
concepts:  to  provide  useful  information;  to  do  equity;  and  to  base 

recommendations  on  objective  research. 

This  report  covers  the  activities  of  the  North  Carolina  Board  of 
Higher  Education  during  the  period  January  1,  1965,  through 
December  31,  1966.  During  those  two  years  much  of  major  significance 
has  taken  place.  This  report  covers  those  activities  and  should  provide 
a  useful  reference  document. 

Another  report  will  present  recommendations  to  the  1967  General 
Assembly. 

Neither  of  these  reports  would  have  been  possible  without  the  self¬ 
less  commitment  of  untold  numbers  of  citizens,  both  lay  and  professional, 
as  well  as  understanding  and  support  of  the  institutions  and  the  Legis¬ 
lative  and  Executive  branches  of  government. 

One  trusts  that  the  activities  reviewed  in  this  report,  and  the 
recommendations  covered  separately,  are  significant  contributions  to 
the  optimum  use  of  the  State's  resources  devoted  to  higher  education. 

For  it  is  this  need  to  find  the  optimum  use  of  financial  and  human 
resources  which  justifies  the  creation  of  a  planning  and  coordinating 
agency. 

While  the  Statewide  long-range  plan  for  higher  education  is  not 
scheduled  for  completion  until  August  1968,  it  is  hoped  that  clear 
progress  toward  the  goal  of  optimum  use  of  all  resources  is  evident. 


Watts  Hill,  Jr.,  Chairman 

North  Carolina  Board  of  Higher  Education 
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CHAPTER  I 


SUMMARY  OF  BIENNIAL  REPORT 


The  higher  education  system  in  North  Carolina  consists  of  70 
colleges  and  universities  which  enrolled  112,805  students  in  fall  1966. 
Twenty-six  of  the  institutions  are  two-year  and  44  are  senior  colleges. 
Twenty-eight  are  tax-supported,  enrolling  60  per  cent  of  the  total 
students;  42  are  private  and  church-related,  enrolling  40  per  cent  of 
the  total,  a  decrease  from  47  per  cent  in  1960  and  55  per  cent  in 
1940.  The  enrollment  trend  is  clearly  toward  an  increasing  percentage 
of  students  in  public  institutions,  although  total  enrollment  in  the 
private  institutions  continues  to  increase  annually. 

The  1965  General  Assembly  amended  the  statutes  concerning  the  State 
Board  of  Higher  Education.  The  law  reaffirms  that  the  purpose  of  the 
Board  shall  be  "to  plan  and  promote  the  development  of  a  sound,  vigorous, 
progressive  and  coordinated  system  of  higher  education  in  the  State  of 
North  Carolina."  The  amended  statutes  reconstituted  the  Board  to  consist 
of  15  members,  and  redefined  several  responsibilities.  The  primary  re¬ 
sponsibility  is  "to  plan  and  coordinate  the  major  educational  functions 
and  activities  of  higher  education  in  the  State." 

The  Board  is  also  charged  with  responsibility  to  advise  the  Governor, 
the  General  Assembly,  and  the  institutions  of  higher  education  policies 
and  problems,  and  to  report  on  the  progress  and  needs  of  higher  edu¬ 
cation,  with  recommendations  for  improvement.  In  carrying  out  these  re¬ 
sponsibilities,  the  Board  serves  as  the  primary  spokesman  for  higher 


education  as  a  whole  in  North  Carolina. 


2. 


Other  specific  statutory  responsibilities  include: 

1)  allocating  the  major  functions  and  activities  of  each  of  the 

16  tax-supported  institutions  in  keeping  with  the  purposes  of  each  insti¬ 
tution,  as  defined  by  statute, 

2)  determining  types  of  degrees  to  be  awarded  by  each  of  the  in¬ 
stitutions, 

3)  visiting  institutions  as  necessary, 

4)  developing  uniform  reporting  practices  for  use  by  the  insti¬ 


tutions  , 

5)  reviewing  institutional  budget  requests  to  determine  whether 
they  are  consistent  with  the  primary  purposes  of  the  institution  and  with 
the  functions  and  activities  allocated  to  the  institution  by  statute  or 
by  the  Board, 

6)  reviewing  institutional  requests  for  transfers  and  changes 
between  objects  and  items  in  approved  institutional  budgets,  and 

7)  licensing  all  new  degree-granting  institutions  of  higher  edu¬ 
cation,  except  community  colleges. 

Following  enactment  of  the  Federal  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 
after  adjournment  of  the  North  Carolina  General  Assembly,  Governor  Moore 
assigned  the  Board  additional  responsibilities  of  administering  two 
statewide  programs  authorized  by  the  Act.  These  programs,  which  have 
significantly  enlarged  the  scope  of  the  Board's  activities,  deal  with 
Community  Service  and  Continuing  Education  (Title  I)  and  the  Guarantee  of 
Low-interest  Student  Loans  (Title  IV-B).  The  latter  program,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  State  Education  Assistance  Authority,  is  administered 
by  the  staff  of  the  Board  of  Higher  Education. 


3. 


In  carrying  out  its  legislative  mandate  to  plan  for  higher  edu¬ 
cation  in  North  Carolina,  the  Board  has  made  a  special  effort  to  collect 
statistical  and  management  and  planning  data  from  the  public  and  private 
colleges  and  universities,  much  of  which  has  never  before  been  collected. 
Implicit  in  this  planning  function  is  the  development  of  a  long-range 
plan  for  higher  education  in  the  State.  Thus,  activities  leading 
toward  development  of  such  a  blueprint  have  been  the  agency's  major 
concern  during  the  biennium.  In  May  1966,  with  the  support  of  Governor 
Moore  and  his  Administration,  the  colleges  were  urged  to  undertake 
institutional  long-range  planning  which  would  complement  the  statewide 
studies  of  the  Board.  Since  then  approximately  50  new  studies  have 
been  initiated  by  the  Board  staff  concerning  the  organization  and 
administration  of  higher  education,  academic  opportunities  and  needs, 
the  financing  of  higher  education,  the  provision  and  utilization  of 
facilities,  and  students  and  faculties.  In  addition  to  these  long- 
range  studies,  a  number  of  intermediate  reports  are  being  developed 
for  the  use  of  the  Administration,  Advisory  Budget  Commission,  and  the 
General  Assembly  during  the  1967  legislative  session. 

Out  of  these  separate  studies  will  come  a  major  report  on  the 
functions,  objectives,  and  organization  of  higher  education  in  North 
Carolina  and  the  role,  scope,  and  optimum  size  of  individual  insti¬ 
tutions  in  the  public  higher  education  system.  This  report  is 
scheduled  for  completion  in  August  1968.  The  private  colleges  and 
universities  are  involved  in  these  studies  in  appropriate  ways.  Their 
academic  programs  and  their  plans  for  future  enrollments  are  factors 
to  be  considered  as  recommendations  are  developed  concerning  the  future 
growth  of  higher  education  in  the  State. 


4. 


In  addition  to  carrying  out  its  primary  function  of  planning  and 
research,  the  Board  serves  as  a  coordinating  and  facilitating  agency  in 
many  formal  and  informal  ways.  During  the  biennium  it  approved  72  new 
programs  in  the  State-supported  colleges  and  licensed  two  private  junior 
colleges  to  award  associate  degrees.  It  has  engaged  in  assessing  and 
aiding  in  the  evaluation  of  institutions  and  of  academic  programs. 

Examples  are  requests  from  the  East  Carolina  College  Board  of  Trustees 
for  a  study  of  the  desirability  of  elevating  that  institution  to  inde¬ 
pendent  university  status  and  from  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Elizabeth 
City  State  College  for  assistance  in  arranging  for  a  study  of  the 
present  status  and  future  possibilities  of  that  institution. 

Through  such  varied  means  as  conferences,  committee  activities, 
and  newsletters  and  other  publications,  the  Board  serves  as  a  central 
c lear inghouse  of  information  for  higher  education  in  North  Carolina. 

The  Board's  liaison  activities  are  extensive.  It  is  represented 
on  the  Southern  Regional  Education  Board,  the  Community  College  Advisory 
Council,  and  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Regional  Education  Labo¬ 
ratory  of  the  Carolinas  and  Virginia  (RELCV),  and  of  the  Learning 
Institute  of  North  Carolina  (LINC).  Members  of  the  Board  and  staff 
are  regularly  involved  in  the  activities  of  the  North  Carolina  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Colleges  and  Universities,  the  Association  of  Governing  Boards, 
and  other  comparable  state,  regional,  and  national  organizations  and 
agencies . 

The  Board  of  Higher  Education  sponsored  the  North  Carolina  Computer 
Orientation  Project,  which  received  foundation  grants  totaling  $292,800 
to  make  available  the  facilities  of  the  Triangle  Universities'  Computation 
Center  to  all  colleges  in  the  State  that  wish  to  participate. 


5. 


The  Joint  Committee  on  Nursing  Education  of  the  Board  of  Higher 
Education  and  the  State  Board  of  Education  developed  recommendations 
for  legislative  action  that  will  help  solve  the  nursing  shortage. 

These  recommendations  were  concurred  in  by  the  major  health-related 
organizations  in  the  State. 

Attention  has  been  given  during  the  past  biennium  to  the  problems 
of  students  who  transfer  from  two-year  to  senior  colleges.  Through  the 
Joint  Committee  on  College  Transfer  Students,  articulation  conferences 
in  the  major  academic  disciplines  involving  approximately  600  educators 
in  the  State  have  been  underway  since  February  1966. 

The  Board  also  has  the  responsibility  for  administering  North 
Carolina's  participation  in  the  regional  contract  program  of  the 
Southern  Regional  Education  Board. 

Special  attention  over  the  past  several  months  has  been  given  by 
the  Board  to  the  problems  of  Negro  higher  education  and  several  confer¬ 
ences  with  representatives  of  the  predominantly  Negro  colleges  have  been 
held. 

Many  of  these  and  other  past  activities  illustrate  the  function 
of  the  Board  as  a  facilitating  agency.  In  a  number  of  cases  the  Board 
has  provided  the  initiative  and  staff  services  to  implement  new 
programs,  which  it  has  then  turned  over  to  other  more  appropriate 
operating  agencies  to  continue  on  a  permanent  basis.  These  and  other 
activities  of  the  Board  contribute  significantly  to  efficient  and 
economical  development  of  a  progressive,  sound,  and  coordinated  system 
of  higher  education  in  North  Carolina,  as  measured  against  criteria  of 
excellence  which  are  applied  universally,  not  just  regionally. 


CHAPTER  II 


HIGHER  EDUCATION  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 


North  Carolina  has  70  public  and  private  colleges  and  universi¬ 
ties,"  more  than  any  other  state  in  the  South  except  Texas.  In  the 
fall  of  1966  these  institutions  enrolled  112,805""  students  at  campuses 
interspersed  over  the  entire  state. 

The  colleges  are  as  diverse  in  organizational  structure,  sponsor¬ 
ship,  degree  offering  and  size  as  they  are  dispersed  in  geographical 
location.  Twenty-six  junior  colleges  offer  the  associate  degree;  39 
senior  institutions  offer  bachelor's  and,  in  six  cases,  master's 
degrees;  and  two  universities  (one  of  which  has  four  campuses)  offer 
the  doctor's  as  well  as  bachelor's  and  master's  degrees. 

Great  variation  exists  in  their  sponsorship.  Twenty-eight  tax- 
supported  colleges  enroll  67,065""  students,  comprising  59.5  per  cent 
of  the  total  enrollment.  Forty-two  private  and  church-related  colleges 
enroll  45,740  students,  comprising  40.5  per  cent  of  the  total,  a 
decrease  from  46.9  per  cent  in  1960  and  55  per  cent  in  1940.  The  trend 
is  clearly  toward  an  increasing  percentage  of  total  enrollment  in 
public  institutions  with  a  corresponding  decline  in  the  private  sector, 
even  though  total  enrollment  in  private  institutions  increases  each  year. 


*  See  page  113  ,  for  a  complete  list  with  names  of  chief  adminis¬ 
trative  officers  and  enrollments. 

**  Includes  3,477  students  enrolled  in  college  parallel  curricula 
in  public  community  colleges.  Excludes  15,236  students  enrolled  in 
vocational  and  technical  curricula  of  industrial  education  centers, 
technical  institutes,  and  community  colleges. 
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Figure  1 

COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA,  FALL  1966 
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Diversity  characterizes  the  colleges  but  a  common  purpose  threads 
through  all.  It  is  the  offering  of  a  general,  liberal  education  for 
students,  designed  to  create  thinking,  knowledgeable,  productive,  and 
responsible  citizens.  Beyond  this  common  purpose,  the  institutions' 
programs  vary  according  to  their  individual  roles.  A  number  of  colleges 
emphasize  teacher  education,  technology,  or  liberal  arts.  Others  offer 
comprehensive  instructional  programs  consisting  of  many  disciplines 
and  professions.  A  number  orient  strongly  to  research,  the  discovery 
of  knowledge  and  its  application.  Many  colleges  increasingly  commit 
themselves  to  public  service. 

In  size ,  the  institutions  ranged  in  fall  1966  from  14,156  students 
at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  to  115  at  the  com¬ 
paratively  new  North  Carolina  School  of  the  Arts. 

In  1966  the  tax-supported  institutions  conferred  7,304  bachelor's, 
2,228  master's,  and  360  doctor's  degrees ,  a  25  per  cent  increase  over 
1963.  For  detailed  information  on  degrees  conferred,  see  Table  XX 
page  125. 

Historically,  higher  education  has  been  a  major  factor  in  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  North  Carolina's  reputation  as  a  progressive  state .  Its 
Constitution  (1868)  affirms  that  the  privilege  of  education  is  the 
citizen's  birthright  and  sets  forth  the  State's  obligation  to  maintain 
that  right  and  encourage  its  fulfillment.  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  opened  its  doors  in  1795  and  was  the  nation's  first  state- 
supported  university.  In  1837  Davidson  College,  sponsored  by  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  became  the  second  institution  in  North  Carolina  to 
offer  college  work.  In  1838  it  was  followed  by  Wake  Forest  College 
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and  Trinity  College,  which  later  became  Duke  University.  Through  the 
years  these  colleges,  along  with  the  other  public  and  private  insti¬ 
tutions  that  emerged,  have  provided  many  distinguished  leaders. 

Altogether,  the  70  colleges  comprise  one  part  of  an  educational 
spectrum  in  North  Carolina  that  begins  in  the  lower  grades  and  extends 
through  graduate  and  professional  education.  The  structure  of  the  tax- 
supported  education  system  takes  the  shape  of  a  four-tiered  pyramid. 
Comprising  the  pyramid's  base  are  2,164  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
which  enrolled  1,183,690  pupils  in  fall  1966.  The  high  schools  of  the 
State  graduated  66,181  students  in  spring  1966.  The  responsibility  of 
providing  and  managing  the  uniform  system  of  public  schools  is  that  of 
the  General  Assembly,  State  Board  of  Education,  and  the  State  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Public  Instruction.  The  169  individual  school  administrative 
units  throughout  the  State  are  governed  by  local  school  boards,  either 
elected  or  appointed  by  the  General  Assembly. 

The  second  tier  of  the  pyramid-institutions  beyond  the  high  school 
but  below  the  baccalaureate  level--consists  of  community  colleges  (12), 
technical  institutes  (17),  an  industrial  education  center  (1),  and 
extension  units  (13),  for  a  total  of  43  in  the  fall  of  1966.  Industrial 
education  centers  offer  adult  education  and  public  service,  vocational 
and  trade  programs  lasting  up  to  12  months,  with  certificates  and 
diplomas  appropriate  to  each.  A  basic  aim  of  these  programs  is  to 
prepare  craftsmen.  Technical  institutes  have  similar  programs,  plus 
two-year  programs  for  technicians,  whose  training  ranges  between  that  of 
the  theoretician  and  the  craftsman.  Comprehensive  community  colleges, 
in  addition  to  offering  programs  that  are  available  in  industrial 
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education  centers  and  technical  institutes,  also  offer  two-year  college 
parallel  curricula  in  the  arts  and  sciences  culminating  with  the  asso¬ 
ciate  degree.  In  the  fall  of  1966  these  institutions  enrolled  a  total 

of  18,713  students - 3,477  in  college  parallel  programs,  9,131  in 

technical,  and  6,105  in  vocational  programs. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  administers  these  institutions  on  the 
state  level  through  its  Department  of  Community  Col leges,  created  by 
the  1963  General  Assembly.  The  Board  approves  sites,  buildings, 
building  plans,  budgets,  and  selection  of  chief  administrators.  It 
also  established  and  maintains  standards  for  professional  personnel, 
curricula,  admissions,  and  graduation;  and  regulates  tuition  and  special 
fees,  accounting  procedures,  and  the  awarding  of  diplomas  or  degrees. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  is  assisted  by  a  Community  College 
Advisory  Council  which  includes  two  representatives  from  the  State 
Board  of  Higher  Education.  Community  colleges  and  technical  institutes 
have  12-member  boards  of  trustees,  eight  chosen  by  the  local  boards  of 
education  and  county  commissioners,  four  appointed  by  the  Governor. 
Industrial  education  centers  have  eight-member  boards  of  trustees,  all 
elected  by  local  boards  of  education  and  county  commissioners. 

Making  up  the  third  tier  of  the  pyramid  of  tax-supported  education 
in  North  Carolina  are  12  general-purpose  senior  colleges,  five  of  which 
are  attended  predominantly  by  Negroes.  All  offer  the  bachelor's  degree 
and  five  also  offer  the  master's  degree  in  a  variety  of  academic  areas. 
Although  the  12  institutions  have  all  broadened  their  programs,  teacher 
education  continues  as  an  important  function  at  each.  In  fall  1966 
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they  enrolled  a  total  of  30,433  students.  Each  of  the  colleges  is 
governed  by  a  12-member  board  of  trustees.  Members  are  appointed 
by  the  Governor  for  overlapping  eight-year  terms. 

The  capstone  of  the  tax-supported  system  of  higher  education  is 
the  University  of  North  Carolina,  with  four  campuses  at  Chapel  Hill, 
Charlotte,  Greensboro  and  Raleigh.  In  fall  1966  the  total  University 

enrollment  was  31,004.  In 
July  1965  the  Charlotte  campus 
became  the  fourth  unit  of  the 
University  and  is  working 
toward  full  university  status, 
following  authorization  by  the 
1965  General  Assembly.  The 
University  is  the  only  State 
institution  authorized  by 
statute  to  award  the  doctor's 
degree . 

A  100-member  Board  of 
Trustees,  elected  by  the  General 
Assembly,  determines  policy  for 
the  University.  The  membership  must  include  at  least  ten  women  at  all 
times;  each  legislative  session  elects  25  trustees  for  eight-year 
terms.  The  Governor  serves  as  chairman,  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  is  a  member  ex  officio,  and  all  former  governors 
serve  as  honorary  members  for  life.  With  authority  for  budget 


Figure  3.  Pyramid  of  State-Supported 
Education  in  North  Carolina 


approval,  personnel  management,  and  program  endorsement,  the 
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Board  of  Trustees  works  through  an  executive  committee  of  its  members, 
empowered  to  develop  policies.  In  November  1966  the  Commission  on  the 
Study  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
authorized  by  Resolution  73  of  the  1965  General  Assembly,  concluded  that 
the  Board  is  too  large  and  recommended  that  it  be  progressively  reduced 
to  24  members.  The  report,  which  makes  a  number  of  additional  recom¬ 
mendations,  was  submitted  to  the  Governor  for  transmission  to  the  1967 
General  Assembly. 

The  four  tiers  of  the  pyramid  of  all  publicly-supported  education 
in  North  Carolina  -  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  the  community 
colleges,  the  senior  colleges,  and  the  University  -  are  linked  and 
strengthened  by  inter-acting  relationships  within  the  structure.  The 
Governor,  for  example,  is  chairman  of  the  University  Board  of  Trustees; 
he  also  appoints  members  to  the  boards  of  trustees  of  the  senior 
colleges  and  the  community  colleges,  the  State  Board  of  Education,  and 
the  State  Board  of  Higher  Education.  The  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  and  the  State  Treasurer  are 
members  of  the  State  Board  of  Education.  The  Board  of  Higher  Education 
always  has  a  member  who  is  also  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education;  and  two  representatives  of  the  Board  of  Higher  Education  are 
members  of  the  Community  College  Advisory  Council  of  the  State  Board 
of  Education. 

Much  of  the  control  for  developing  the  education  system  is  inherent 
in  the  State's  budget-making  process.  Every  two  years  each  statewide 
agency  and  each  institution  of  higher  education  presents  its  biennial 
budget  to  the  Governor,  as  Director  of  the  Budget,  after  hearings  before 
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the  Advisory  Budget  Commission.  The  Commission  has  six  members: 
the  chairmen  of  the  four  House  and  Senate  committees  on  Appropriations 
and  Finance,  plus  two  persons  appointed  by  the  Governor  for  indefinite 
terms.  The  Commission  may  recommend  increases,  decreases,  or 
deletions.  For  final  action,  educational  budgets,  incorporated  with 
those  of  all  other  State  agencies,  go  to  the  General  Assembly,  with 

the  Governor's  budget  message - an  analysis  of  special  or  significant 

requests,  with  suggested  sources  of  revenue,  and  personal  recom¬ 
mendations  . 

Legal  responsibility  for  planning  and  promoting  a  sound, 
vigorous,  progressive,  and  coordinated  system  of  higher  education 
for  the  State  rests  with  the  State  Board  of  Higher  Education.  Es¬ 
tablished  by  the  1955  General  Assembly,  the  Board  seeks  the  cooperation 
of  other  agencies  and  colleges,  public  and  private,  in  developing  a 
system  of  higher  education  that  meets  the  State's  ongoing  and  future 
needs  at  the  highest  level  of  excellence.  In  Chapter  III  the  Board's 


functions  are  reviewed  in  detail. 


CHAPTER  III 


THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  BOARD  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION 
Background 


Most  state-supported  colleges  and  universities  in  the  United  States 

were  established  separately  to  operate  independently  under  their  own 
governing  boards  within  the  framework  of  state  laws.  The  institutions 
went  singly  to  legislatures  with  requests  for  funds.  Before  World  War 
II,  when  fewer  students  sought  higher  education  (32,118  in  North 
Carolina  in  1940  compared  to  112,805  in  1966),  the  individual  institu¬ 
tion  approach  to  higher  education  worked  satisfactorily. 

After  World  War  II  enrollments  mushroomed  with  returning  veterans 
and  larger  numbers  of  high  school  graduates,  the  growth  of  knowledge 
accelerated,  and  the  requirements  of  a  technological  society  increased 
progressively.  To  meet  postwar  demands,  most  colleges  expanded,  often 
on  a  crash  basis,  by  enlarging  and  extending  their  campuses,  offering 
new  programs,  and  assuming  broader  roles  in  a  variety  of  areas.  Con¬ 
sidering  the  numbers  they  served,  the  rising  costs  of  instruction  and 
plant  operation,  and  the  ballooning  volume  of  knowledge  with  which 
they  dealt,  the  colleges  achieved  noteworthy  success.  Yet  questions 
arose  concerning  the  total  effectiveness  and  efficiency  of  an  aggre- 
gation  of  independent  institutions,  each  unilaterally  pursuing  its  own 
conception  of  the  public  interest.  Specifically,  inquiries  focused  on 
expensive  program  duplications;  program  gaps;  reconciliation  of  quality 
and  over-enrollment;  space  utilization;  and  allocation  of  appropriations 
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to  individual  institutions  that  would  serve  the  greatest  public  benefit. 
Such  questions  indicated  that  higher  education  had  entered  a  new  phase 
during  which  their  operation  and  budget  requirements  would  be  subject 
to  close  scrutiny. 

In  an  effort  to  make  more  rational  the  complexities  of  higher 
education  development  and  to  obtain  better  higher  education  results  for 

money  spent,  several  states  abolished  separate  governing  boards  and 
grouped  all  tax-supported  institutions  under  a  single  state-level 
governing  board.  Other  states  permitted  their  institutions  to  retain 
separate  governing  boards  but  in  recognition  of  the  need  for  organized, 
systematic  state-level  planning  and  coordination  created  state  agencies 
to  achieve  these  ends.  Such  an  agency  gives  attention  to  questions 
which  by  their  nature  are  best  answered  on  a  statewide  basis. 

By  the  1960's  long-range  planning  and  coordination  had  attained 
recognition  as  a  sound  approach  to  orderly  statewide  development  of 
higher  education  without  minimizing  the  values  of  institutional  autonomy. 
More  than  40  states  now  have  some  form  of  coordination  agency.  The 
states  which  do  not  are  largely  those  with  but  one  major  state-supported 
institution.  All  higher  education  coordinating  agencies  have  a  respon¬ 
sibility  for  statewide  higher  education  planning. 

Implicit  in  the  planning  function  of  the  state-level  agency  is  the 
development  of  a  long-range  plan  for  higher  education.  To  determine 
future  alternatives,  the  agency  must  have  facts  concerning  the  present 
situation  and  future  needs  for  higher  education.  This  requires,  among 
other  things,  that  data  be  collected  and  analyzed  concerning  the  current 
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and  projected  status  of  each  institution.  From  this  kind  of 
meaningful  information,  the  agency  develops  a  long-range  plan.  Thus, 
research  constitutes  a  major,  ongoing  activity  of  the  planning  and 
coordinating  agency. 

To  be  of  value,  a  long-range  plan  for  higher  education  must  seek 
answers  and  achieve  general  agreement  concerning  such  fundamental 


questions  as: 

1.  What  are  the  higher  educational  needs  of  the  state  and 
to  what  extent  are  these  needs  being  met? 

2.  In  seeking  to  meet  these  needs,  shall  the  state  govern¬ 
ment  allocate  all  of  its  financial  resources  to  the 
public  sector  of  higher  education,  or  shall  a  part  of 
these  resources  be  employed  to  assist,  directly  or 
indirectly,  the  private  sector  of  higher  education? 

3.  Shall  the  public  sector  of  higher  education  provide 
open  access  to  all  high  school  graduates  or  seek  to 
serve  only  those  determined  to  be  best  qualified  to 
complete  a  baccalaureate  program?  If  open  access, 
should  it  be  to  each  institution  or  to  the  state 
"system? " 

4.  How  many  students  from  outside  the  state  should 
public  institutions  undertake  to  accommodate? 

5.  How  much  diversity  in  student  body,  in  programs 
offered,  in  curricula,  and  in  quality  of  faculty 
should  be  provided  for  in  public  institutions? 

6.  Should  public  policy  with  reference  to  the  public  sector 
of  higher  education  encourage  the  enrollment  of  students 
on  a  commuting  basis  or  on  a  residential  basis? 

7.  To  the  extent  that  new  commuter  centers  are  called 
for,  what  organizational  forms  should  these  take? 

8.  Should  public  policy  favor  the  development  of  a  few 
large  institutions  of  higher  education  or  a  larger 
number  of  smaller  institutions? 

9.  At  the  level  of  graduate  study,  especially  at  the 
doctoral  level,  should  the  role  of  most  public  insti¬ 
tutions  be  restricted  in  order  to  concentrate  efforts 
in  selected  state  institutions? 
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10.  If  there  is  in  fact  a  diversity  of  role  among 
public  institutions  of  higher  education  in  a  state, 
how  shall  this  fact  of  diversity  be  reflected  in  the 
allocation  of  financial  resources? 

11.  What  factors  should  be  developed  as  the  basis  for 
measuring  the  needs  of  public  institutions  for 
state  financial  support  of  current  operations? 

12.  What  factors  should  be  developed  as  the  basis  for 
measuring  the  needs  of  public  institutions  for  state 
financial  support  of  capital  plant  improvement? 

Once  policies  concerning  these  and  other  questions  are  formalized 
by  legislative  acceptance,  a  long-range  plan,  with  provision  for  fre¬ 
quent  amendments  as  circumstances  indicate,  can  be  implemented  by  the 
state-level  agency.  Such  a  plan  is  vital  if  a  state  agency  is  to 
exercise  soundly  its  coordinating  role,  which  involves  assisting  various 
elements  of  the  higher  education  system  to  work  together  for  a  more 
effective  whole.  For  example,  when  an  institution  submits  a  new  degree 
program  proposal,  the  state-level  coordinating  agency  acts  upon  the  de¬ 
sirability  of  the  program  on  the  basis  of  findings  set  forth  in  the  state's 
long-range  plan,  which  specifies  present  and  future  needs,  regionally  and 
statewide,  in  the  field  of  the  proposed  degree  program.  With  such  in¬ 
formation  at  hand,  the  agency  can  better  make  a  decision  based  on  facts 
and  logic.  This  and  other  decisions  and  activities  of  the  agency  will 
contribute  toward  the  efficient  and  economical  development  of  a  progres¬ 
sive,  sound  system  of  higher  education  in  the  state. 

Brief  History  of  the  Board 

North  Carolina  was  a  pioneer  in  state  planning  and  coordination 
of  higher  education.  By  Joint  Resolution  the  1953  General  Assembly 


created  a  Commission  on  Higher  Education  to  study  the  "role  and  function 
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of  each  of  the  State's  institutions"  and  instructed  the  Commission 
to  report  its  findings  and  recommendations  to  the  1955  General 
Assembly.  The  Commission's  first  recommendation  was  that  a  State 
Board  of  Higher  Education  be  created.  Its  other  recommendations 
related  to  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  proposed  Board. 

Acting  upon  the  Commission's  recommendations,  the  1955  General 
Assembly  created  by  statute  the  North  Carolina  Board  of  Higher  Edu¬ 
cation  with  the  primary  purpose  "to  plan  and  promote  the  development 
of  a  sound,  vigorous,  progressive,  and  coordinated  system  of  higher 

education  in  the  State."  Therefore,  the  Board  is  a  planning  and 
coordinating  agency,  not  a  governing  board. 

D.  Hiden  Ramsey  of  Asheville  served  as  the  Board's  first  chairman 
(1955-59).  He  was  succeeded  successively  by  L.  P.  McLendon  of 
Greensboro  (1959-63),  Oliver  C.  Carmichael  of  Asheville  (1963-64), 
William  A.  Dees,  Jr.  of  Goldsboro  (1964-65),  and  Watts  Hill,  Jr.  of 
Durham  (July  1965  to  present).  There  have  been  three  directors: 

J.  Harris  Purks  (1955-61),  William  C.  Archie  (1961-65),  and  Howard  R. 
Boozer  (September  1965  to  present). 

Throughout  the  years  since  its  creation,  the  North  Carolina  Board 
of  Higher  Education,  in  attempting  to  carry  out  its  statutory  mandate, 
has  given  attention  to  a  number  of  activities  important  to  higher  edu¬ 

cation  in  the  State  and  important  to  the  development  of  a  State  "system" 
of  higher  education.  For  example,  through  1964  (prior  to  the  period 
covered  by  this  biennial  report)  the  Board 

Sponsored  the  Act  in  1957  which  brought  together  in  one 
statute  the  definitions  of  functions  of  all  tax-supported 
senior  institutions  below  the  University  level. 
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Sponsored  the  Community  College  Act  of  1957. 

Initially  sponsored  the  Prospective  Teachers  Scholarship 
Loan  Program,  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  in  1957  and 
now  administered  by  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

Sponsored  in  1957-58  the  first  long-range  planning  study  that 
resulted  in  recommendations  for  capital  expenditures  through 
1970. 

Established  in  1959  a  uniform  accounting  and  reporting 
system  in  cooperation  with  other  State  agencies  and  insti¬ 
tutions  . 

Appointed  in  1960  an  "advisory  committee  on  off-campus 
services,"  consisting  of  extension  directors  and  deans  of 
undergraduate  and  graduate  instruction  in  institutions  with 
extension  programs.  The  Board  added  a  staff  member  in  1964 
with  specific  responsibilities  related  to  off-campus  programs 
in  order  to  give  more  attention  to  this  area. 

Sponsored  the  Statewide  Cooperative  Study  of  Teacher  Education 
(1959-61),  involving  over  600  educators  in  the  public  and  private 
colleges  in  which  teachers  are  prepared.  The  report  of  the 
Study  was  published  by  the  Board  in  1961. 

Sponsored  uniform  admissions  testing  by  the  tax-supported 
institutions.  The  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  of  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board  has  been  required  of  entering 
freshmen  since  1961,  and  has  become  an  important  tool  in  the 
admissions  process. 

Initially  sponsored  the  appointment  of  a  Commission  (1)  to  study 
and  recommend  an  enlarged  and  improved  system  of  community 
colleges,  and  (2)  to  study  and  recommend  the  creation  of 
additional  senior  colleges,  resulting  in  the  Governor's  Commission 
on  Education  Beyond  the  High  School  of  1961-62.  The  Board 
worked  closely  with  this  Commission  and  provided  staff  studies 
and  data  for  the  Commission. 

Sponsored  year-around  operation  of  the  State's  colleges  through 
State  support  of  summer  school  college  credit  programs. 

Sponsored  experimental  closed-circuit  television  for  instructional 
purposes . 

Sponsored,  jointly  with  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  the 
North  Carolina  Medical  Care  Commission,  a  1964  Survey  of  Nursing 
Education  in  North  Carolina. 
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Was  assigned  by  the  1963  North  Carolina  General  Assembly 
the  legal  responsibility  of  licensing  new  colleges  to 
award  degrees  (excluding  public  community  colleges). 

Three  colleges  (North  Carolina  Wesleyan  College, 

Methodist  College,  and  Mars  Hill  College)  were  licensed 
by  the  Board  in  1964. 

Has  handled  inquiries  from  thousands  of  prospective 
college  students  in  need  of  financial  aid  to  attend  college. 

In  1962  and  1963  the  Board  staff  served  as  the 
secretariat  of  the  College  Foundation,  Incorporated, 
which  administers  the  North  Carolina  Student  Loan 
Program. 

Staff  served  as  the  secretariat  of  the  North  Carolina 
State  Commission  on  Higher  Education  Facilities  from 
the  enactment  of  this  Federal  legislation  (P.L.  88-204) 
in  December  1963  through  November  1964  when  the 
Commission's  staff  was  employed. 

Sponsored  in  1964  a  detailed  study  of  the  State's 
resources  and  needs  with  respect  to  computer  usage  and 
computer  science  curricula,  which  led  to  the  creation  of 
the  Triangle  Universities  Computation  Center. 

Has  sponsored  evaluations  of  the  programs  and  resources 
of  several  colleges  (1)  emerging  from  single  purpose 
to  general  purpose  institutions,  and  (2)  developing  from 
two-year  to  senior  institutions. 

Many  of  the  above  activities  illustrate  well  the  function  of  the 
Board  as  a  coordinating  agency.  It  has  sponsored  several  significant 
new  developments  in  higher  education  in  the  State,  and  through  its 
good  offices  has  facilitated  the  development  of  others.  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  Board  in  a  number  of  cases  has  provided  the 
initiative  and  staff  services  to  implement  new  programs,  which  it 
has  then  turned  over  to  other  more  appropriate  operating  agencies  to 
continue  on  a  permanent  basis. 


Revision  of  Statutes  Concerning  the  Board 
The  1965  General  Assembly  amended  the  statutes  concerning  the  State 


Board  of  Higher  Education.  The  law  reaffirms  that  the  purpose  of  the 
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Board  shall  be  "to  plan  and  promote  the  development  of  a  sound, 
vigorous,  progressive  and  coordinated  system  of  higher  education 
in  the  State  of  North  Carolina."  The  amendment  redefines  the  primary 
responsibility  of  the  Board  to  be  "to  plan  and  coordinate  the  major 
educational  functions  and  activities  of  higher  education  in  the  State 
and  to  allot  functions  and  activities  of  the  institutions  of  higher 
education  in  addition  to  the  purposes  specified"  for  each  institu¬ 
tion  in  the  General  Statutes.  The  planning  function  as  the  primary 
purpose  of  the  Board  was  emphasized,  by  providing  that  "the  Board 
shall  give  the  Governor,  General  Assembly  and  the  various  institutions 
advice  on  higher  education  policy  and  problems." 

The  structure  of  the  Board's  membership  was  radically  changed  by 
the  1965  General  Assembly.  The  Board  originally  consisted  of  nine 
citizens  appointed  by  the  Governor  for  overlapping  eight-year  terms. 
The  law  now  stipulates  that  the  Board  shall  consist  of  15  members, 
one  of  whom  shall  be  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Governor,  eight  of  whom  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Governor  to  represent  the  public  at  large,  two  of  whom  shall  be 
selected  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  from  its  member¬ 
ship,  and  four  of  whom  shall  be  members  of  boards  of  trustees  from 
four  senior  colleges  (the  Governor  shall  specify  the  colleges  to  be 
represented  in  rotation).  The  nine  members  appointed  by  the  Governor 
shall  serve  for  overlapping  terms  of  six  years,  and  the  six  members 
who  are  trustees  of  institutions  shall  serve  for  terms  of  two  years. 

In  this  reorganization  the  terms  of  the  incumbent  nine  members  ter¬ 
minated  on  June  30,  1965  and  the  terms  of  the  15  members  appointed 
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to  the  newly  constituted  Board  became  effective  on  July  1,  1965. 

Two  members  of  the  previous  Board  were  reappointed  to  the  new 
Board . 

Under  the  original  act,  all  staff  members  employed  by  the 
Board  (except  the  Director)  were  under  the  State  Personnel  Act. 

The  new  statute  permits  the  Board  to  designate  certain  of  the  staff 
as  "professional  staff  members"  who  are  exempt  from  the  State  Per¬ 
sonnel  Act  and  whose  salaries  shall  be  set  by  the  Governor  and  the 
Advisory  Budget  Commission. 

In  addition  to  the  Board's  primary  purpose,  stated  above,  its 
specific  statutory  responsibilities  include: 

1)  allocating  the  major  functions  and  activities  of  each  of 
the  16  tax-supported  institutions  in  keeping  with  the  purposes  of 
each  institution,  as  defined  by  statute, 

2)  determining  types  of  degrees  to  be  awarded  by  each  of  the 
institutions , 

3)  visiting  institutions  as  necessary, 

4)  developing  uniform  reporting  practices  for  use  by  the  insti¬ 
tutions, 

5)  reviewing  institutional  budget  requests  to  determine  whether 
they  are  consistent  with  the  primary  purposes  of  the  institution  and 
with  the  functions  and  activities  allocated  to  the  institution  by 
statute  or  by  the  Board, 

6)  reviewing  institutional  requests  for  transfers  and  changes 
between  objects  and  items  in  approved  institutional  budgets,  and 
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7)  licensing  all  new  degree-granting  institutions  of  higher 
education,  except  community  colleges. 

Article  16  of  the  General  Statutes  as  revised  by  the  1965  General 
Assembly,  the  law  under  which  the  State  Board  of  Higher  Education 
operates,  is  reprinted  in  this  report.  See  Appendix  B  ,  page  143. 

Impact  of  National  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 

Following  enactment  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  (P.L. 
89-329)  after  the  adjournment  of  the  North  Carolina  General  Assembly, 
Governor  Moore  assigned  the  State  Board  of  Higher  Education  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  administering  two  programs  authorized  by  the  Act. 

These  programs,  which  have  significantly  enlarged  the  scope  of  the 
Board's  activities,  deal  with  community  service  and  continuing  edu¬ 
cation,  and  the  guarantee  of  low-interest  student  loans. 

On  December  29,  1965  Governor  Moore  designated  the  Board  as  the 
State  agency  to  develop  and  to  administer  a  comprehensive  State  Plan 
for  coordinating  community  service  programs  of  colleges  to  assist  in 
the  solution  of  community  problems  in  rural,  urban,  and  suburban 
areas,  with  particular  emphasis  on  urban  and  suburban  problems  in 
North  Carolina. 

On  February  24,  1966  Governor  Moore  activated  the  State  Education 
Assistance  Authority  and  announced  the  "Governor's  Higher  Education 
Financial  Assistance  Program."  In  activating  the  Assistance  Authority, 
the  Governor  designated  it  as  the  State  agency  to  insure  loans  under 
provisions  of  the  student  loan  program  as  set  forth  in  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965,  and  assigned  the  State  Board  of  Higher  Education 
the  responsibility  for  administering  the  program. 
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Organization  of  the  Board 

Membership  Through  June  30,  1965  the  Board  consisted  of  nine 

members:  N.  Elton  Aydlett  (Elizabeth  City),  William 

A.  Dees,  Jr.  (Goldsboro),  Gordon  H.  Greenwood  (Black  Mountain), 

Joseph  W.  Grier,  Jr.  (Charlotte),  W.  D.  Herring  (Rose  Hill),  Mrs.  Harry 
P.  Horton  (Pittsboro),  John  R.  Jordan,  Jr.  (Raleigh),  W.  J. 

Kennedy,  Jr.  (Durham),  and  Mrs.  Harry  B.  Stein  (Fayetteville).  By 
the  Act  of  the  1965  General  Assembly  which  reconstituted  the  Board, 
the  terms  of  all  members  expired  on  June  30,  1965. 

Terms  of  the  present  15  members  of  the  reconstituted  Board, 


named  below,  became  effective  on  July  1,  1965,  and  expire  on  June  30 
of  the  year  indicated: 

Martin  L.  Brooks,  M.D.,  Pembroke,  1967  (Trustee, 

Pembroke  State  College) 

S.  E.  Duncan,  Salisbury,  1967  (Member-at-Large ) 

W.  C.  Harris,  Jr.,  Raleigh,  1967  (Trustee,  University 
of  North  Carolina) 

Mrs.  Harry  P.  Horton,  Pittsboro,  1967  (Member-at- 
Large  ) 

John  S.  Stewart,  Durham,  1967  (Trustee,  Agricultural 
and  Technical  College) 

Lindsay  C.  Warren,  Goldsboro,  1967  (Member-at-Large) 

James  L.  Whitfield,  Raleigh,  1967  (Trustee,  East 
Carolina  College) 

E.  J.  Whitmire,  Franklin,  1967  (Trustee,  Western 
Carolina  College) 

Mrs.  George  D.  Wilson,  Fayetteville,  1967  (Trustee, 
University  of  North  Carolina) 

Gordon  H.  Greenwood,  Black  Mountain,  1969  (Member- 
at-Large) 

Hubert  M.  Poteat,  Jr.,  M.D.,  Smithfield,  1969 
(Member-at-Large) 

John  A.  Pritchett,  Windsor,  1969  (Vice  Chairman, 

State  Board  of  Education) 

Watts  Hill,  Jr.,  Durham,  1971  (Member-at-Large) 

J.  P.  Huskins,  Statesville,  1971  (Member-at-Large) 

J.  Paul  Lucas,  Charlotte,  1971  (Member-at-Large) 
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Officers  Until  June  30,  1965  William  A.  Dees,  Jr.,  N.  Elton  Aydlett 


and  Mrs.  Harry  B.  Stein  served  as  Chairman,  Vice  Chairman 


and  Secretary,  respectively.  John  F.  Corey,  Assistant  Director,  has 
served  as  Recording  Secretary  at  the  Board's  request  since  December 
1965,  succeeding  Howard  R.  Boozer,  who  served  in  this  capacity  prior 
to  that  date.  Officers  of  the  Board  since  July  1965  are  Watts  Hill,  Jr., 
Chairman;  Gordon  H.  Greenwood,  Vice  Chairman;  and  Mrs.  Harry  P.  Horton, 
Secretary . 

Committees  The  Board  works  as  a  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  continuing 


problems  and  designates  _ad  hoc  committees  for  special 


purposes.  In  addition,  the  following  standing  committees,  working  with 
the  assistance  of  the  staff,  study  questions  related  to  particular 
areas  of  the  Board's  responsibilities  and  formulate  recommendations  for 
consideration  and  appropriate  action  by  the  Board: 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 


EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAMS  COMMITTEE 


Watts  Hill,  Jr.,  Chairman 
Gordon  H.  Greenwood 
W.  C.  Harris,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Harry  P.  Horton 
John  S.  Stewart 
Lindsay  C.  Warren 
James  L.  Whitfield 


Lindsay  C.  Warren,  Chairman 
Watts  Hill,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Harry  P.  Horton 
J.  Paul  Lucas 
John  S.  Stewart 
Mrs.  George  D.  Wilson 


PERSONNEL  COMMITTEE 


BIENNIAL  REPORT  COMMITTEE 


Watts  Hill,  Jr.,  Chairman 
Gordon  H.  Greenwood 
Mrs.  Harry  P.  Horton 


James  L.  Whitfield,  Chairman 
Gordon  H.  Greenwood 
Watts  Hill,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Harry  P.  Horton 
J.  P.  Huskins 
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Advisory  Committees  The  Board  is  assisted  by  the  following  advisory 

committees,  which  consist  of  members  having 
special  competence  in  selected  areas  and  who  represent  other  organi¬ 
zations  and  agencies: 

State  Advisory  Council  on  Title  I  (Continuing  Education  and 
Community  Services)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 
(appointed  by  the  Governor) 

Advisory  Committee  on  Computer  Usage  and  Computer  Science 
Curricula  (appointed  by  the  State  Board  of  Higher 
Education) 

Advisory  Committee  on  Nursing  Education  (appointed  by  the 
State  Board  of  Higher  Education) 

Joint  Committee  on  Nursing  Education  (appointed  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education  and  the  State  Board  of  Higher 
Education ) 

Joint  Committee  on  College  Transfer  Students  (appointed 
by  the  North  Carolina  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Universities,  North  Carolina  Association  of  Junior 
Colleges,  State  Board  of  Education,  and  State  Board  of 
Higher  Education) 

College  Scholarship  Loan  Committee  (appointed  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education  and  the  State  Board  of  Higher 
Education) 

Meetings  The  Board,  which  meets  the  third  Friday  of  alternate 

months,  held  14  meetings  during  the  biennium.  Regularly 
invited  as  guests  were  presidents  of  State-supported  colleges  and 
until  June  1965  representative  presidents  of  private  colleges.  Since 
January  1966  invitations  have  been  regularly  extended  to  presidents 
and  vice  presidents  (or  presidents-elect )  of  the  following 
organizations: 

North  Carolina  Association  of  Colleges  and  Universities 
North  Carolina  Association  of  Junior  Colleges 
North  Carolina  Council  of  Church-Related  Colleges 
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Of  the  six  official  representatives  invited  from  the  above  groups,  at 
least  four  at  all  times  represent  private  colleges.  Invitations  also 
were  extended,  beginning  January  1966,  to  key  persons  in  State  agencies 
officially  concerned  with  higher  education. 

Staff  The  composition  of  the  professional  staff  has  almost  totally 

changed  in  the  past  biennium.  As  of  January  1,  1965,  the 
total  staff  complement  consisted  of  10  positions:  the  Director  of 
Higher  Education  (William  C.  Archie),  two  assistant  directors  (Howard 
R.  Boozer  and  James  E.  Stone),  a  budget  officer  (Charles  H.  Little,  Jr.), 
and  an  editor-writer  (Mrs.  Eleanor  S.  Parker),  plus  five  secretarial 
and  clerical  employees. 

Mrs.  Parker  resigned  on  March  1,  1965.  In  June  1965  Dr.  Stone  was 
granted  a  two-year  leave  of  absence  through  June  30,  1967  to  serve  with 
the  State  Planning  Task  Force.  Dr.  Archie  resigned  as  Director  of 
Higher  Education,  effective  August  31,  1965,  to  become  dean  of  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  at  the  University  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Little, 
who  had  served  full-time  on  the  Board  staff  in  a  leave  status  from  his 
faculty  position  at  North  Carolina  State  University  since  January  1964, 
was  employed  by  the  Board  half-time  from  September  1,  1965  through 
January  31,  1966,  when  he  returned  to  his  position  at  the  University  on 
a  full-time  basis. 

Upon  the  resignation  of  the  director,  Dr.  Boozer  was  appointed 
Acting  Director  effective  September  1,  1965,  followed  by  appointment  as 
Director  of  Higher  Education  on  October  8,  1965.  Dr.  Boozer,  after 
having  served  as  a  staff  associate  at  the  American  Council  on  Education 
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in  Washington,  D.  C.  for  seven  years  (1954-61),  joined  the  Board 
staff  on  September  1,  1961  as  Assistant  Director  and  served  in  that 
capacity  until  June  1965,  at  which  time  he  was  appointed  Associate 
Director.  For  an  extended  period  the  professional  staff  of  the 
Board  consisted  of  one  full-time  employee  (the  Director)  and  one 
half-time  budget  officer,  plus  the  secretarial  staff. 

The  reconstructed  and  newly  appointed  Board  of  Higher  Education 
gave  considerable  attention  through  the  fall  of  1965  to  a  study  of 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  Board,  particularly  in  higher 
education  planning,  and  to  a  reconsideration  of  the  staff  required 
for  the  Board  to  carry  out  its  legislative  mandate.  Concurrently,  new 
responsibilities  were  assigned  to  the  Board  by  the  Governor  to 
administer  two  higher  education  programs,  discussed  elsewhere  in  this 
report,  that  were  authorized  by  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965. 

This  Act  was  enacted  by  the  Congress  subsequent  to  the  adjournment 
of  the  1965  North  Carolina  General  Assembly;  hence  the  additional 
Board  budget  and  personnel  requirements  for  these  purposes  could  not 
have  been  taken  into  account  by  the  General  Assembly. 

As  the  result  of  these  new  factors,  Governor  Moore  and  the 
Council  of  State  in  February  1966  made  additional  funds  available  to 
the  Board  over  and  above  those  appropriated  by  the  1965  General 
Assembly,  and  authorized  a  staff  complement  of  18:  the  Director  of 
Higher  Education,  the  Associate  Director,  four  assistant  directors, 
the  budget  officer,  four  research  associates  and  assistants,  and  a 


secretarial  and  clerical  staff  of  seven  employees.  Four  of  the  new 
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positions  are  due  to  the  increased  emphasis  on  the  Board's  planning 
functions;  the  other  four  new  positions  are  related  to  the  implementation 
of  the  two  new  Federal  higher  education  programs. 

Of  the  18  authorized  positions,  three  are  not  now  filled:  two 
assistant  directors  and  one  research  analyst.  Of  the  15  incumbents 
six  were  on  the  staff  prior  to  1965. 

Nine  new  employees  joined  the  staff  between  December  1965  and 
September  1966.  In  addition  to  two  new  employees  on  the  secretarial 
staff,  new  members  of  the  staff  were  employed  during  that  period,  in 
the  following  order: 

John  F.  Corey  (December  1,  1965),  Assistant  Director. 

Dr.  Corey  was  formerly  a  member  of  the  faculty  at 
Appalachian  State  Teachers  College. 

Thomas  K.  Norris  (March  21,  1966),  Budget  Officer. 

Mr.  Norris, a  Certified  Public  Accountant,  was  for¬ 
merly  employed  by  A.  M.  Pullen  and  Company. 

Cameron  P.  West  (May  1,  1966),  Associate  Director.  Dr.  West 
came  to  the  Board  after  serving  six  years  as  Dean  of 
Pfeiffer  College. 

Stan  C.  Broadway  (June  1,  1966),  Research  Associate  and 
Executive  Secretary,  State  Education  Assistance 
Authority.  Mr.  Broadway  was  formerly  assistant  director 
of  admissions  at  Wake  Forest  College. 

Allen  W.  Rodeheffer  (June  1,  1966),  Research  Associate  and 
Coordinator,  Community  Service  and  Continuing  Education 
Programs.  Mr.  Rodeheffer,  a  retired  Army  officer,  is  a 
candidate  for  the  Master's  degree  at  N.  C.  State  University. 

Eun  Sul  Lee  (June  1,  1966),  Statistical  Analyst.  Mr.  Lee 
is  a  candidate  for  the  Ph.D.  degree  at  N.  C.  State 
University  in  Sociology  and  Statistics. 

Marion  D.  Thorpe  (September  1,  1966),  Assistant  Director, 

Dr.  Thorpe  was  director  of  Field  Operations,  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C., 
and  had  served  as  Dean  of  Students  at  North  Carolina 
College  at  Durham. 
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Members  of  the  staff  as  of  December  31,  1966,  were  as  follows: 

Howard  R.  Boozer,  Director  of  Higher  Education 
Cameron  P.  West,  Associate  Director 
John  F.  Corey,  Assistant  Director 
Marion  D.  Thorpe,  Assistant  Director 
Stan  C.  Broadway,  Research  Associate  and  Executive 
Secretary,  State  Education  Assistance  Authority 
Thomas  K.  Norris,  Budget  Officer 

Allen  W.  Rodeheffer,  Research  Associate  and  Coordinator, 
Community  Service  and  Continuing  Education  Programs 
Eun  Sul  Lee,  Statistical  Analyst 
Mrs.  Mary  Wells,  Stenographer  III 
Mrs.  Barbara  Spencer,  Stenographer  III 
Mrs.  Wanda  Collins,  Stenographer  II 
Mrs.  Dianne  Joyner,  Stenographer  II 
Mrs.  Foye  Harrington,  Stenographer  II 
Mrs.  Margaret  Harris,  Typist  II 
Mrs.  Judy  Mayfield,  Typist  II 

Use  of  Consultants  Members  of  the  Board  and  its  staff  are  assisted 

in  evaluating  the  broad  range  of  curricula 
proposals  and  new  program  requests  that  come  before  them  by  capable 
consultants  in  specialized  areas.  The  universally  accepted  use  of 
consultants  in  higher  education  provides  objective  and  reliable  advice 
from  nationally  recognized  experts,  which  has  the  effect  of  minimizing 
the  influence  of  special  interests. 

The  use  of  outside  services  also  has  been  helpful  in  conducting 
certain  planning  studies.  For  example,  the  Board  contracted  with  the 
Research  Triangle  Institute  for  assistance  in  making  studies  concerning 
1)  space  utilization,  2)  costs  of  higher  education,  and  3)  the  use  of 
electronic  data  processing  equipment  to  provide  less  costly  and  more 
rapid  data  analysis.  The  continuation  of  contractual  relationships 
with  RTI  for  highly  specialized  services,  and  the  continued  use  of 
educational  and  management  consultants  will  add  considerably  to  the 
effectiveness  of  the  small  Board  staff  and  greatly  assist  the  Board  in 


carrying  out  its  responsibilities. 


CHAPTER  IV 


PLANNING  AND  RESEARCH  ACTIVITIES 
Introduction 


Although  the  North  Carolina  Board  of  Higher  Education  has  other 
responsibilities,  which  are  discussed  in  Chapter  V,  the  priority  assign¬ 
ment  is  in  the  area  of  planning.  The  Board  has  as  its  primary  legis¬ 
lative  mandate  planning  and  coordination.  This  is  clear  through  the 
language  of  the  law  which  states  that 

The  purpose  of  the  Board  shall  be  ...  to  plan  and 
promote  the  development  of  a  sound,  vigorous 
progressive,  and  coordinated  system  of  higher 
education  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina.  In 
pursuit  of  this  objective  the  Board  will  seek  the 
cooperation  of  all  of  the  institutions  of  higher 
education  and  of  the  other  educational  agencies 
in  planning  a  system  of  higher  education  that  will 
serve  all  the  higher  educational  needs  of  the 
State  and  that  will  encourage  a  high  standard  of 
excellence  in  all  institutions  composing  the  system, 
each  operating  under  the  direction  of  its  own  board 
of  trustees  in  the  performance  of  functions  assigned 
to  it . 

The  law  goes  on  to  say,  under  the  ’’powers  and  duties"  section,  that 
"The  primary  function  of  the  Board  of  Higher  Education  shall  be  to 
plan  and  coordinate  the  major  educational  functions  and  activities  of 
the  institutions  of  higher  education." 

The  necessity  for  statewide  higher  education  planning  is  clearly 
seen  in  such  quantitative  factors  as  the  number  of  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities  in  the  State  and  the  increase  in  number  of  students  to  be 


(35) 
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accommodated  in  the  future,  as  well  as  qualitative  factors  emanating 
from  the  ’’high  standard  of  excellence"  mandate. 

In  a  speech  delivered  at  the  Southern  Regional  Education  Board 
Legislative  Workshop  in  August  1966,  Governor  Moore  stated  his  belief 
"that  there  is  a  fundamental  desire  to  provide  adequate  financial 
support  for  higher  education.  But  very  properly  that  support  will  be 
withheld,"  the  Governor  added,  "until  such  time  as  there  is  a  long- 
range  plan  which  outlines  where  we  are,  where  we  want  to  go,  how  we 
plan  to  get  there,  and  finally  indicates  how  much  it  will  cost." 

Other  factors  which  underscore  the  significance  of  long-range 
planning  are  the  need  to  avoid  unnecessary  duplication  of  academic 
programs ,  the  responsibility  to  provide  programs  where  needs  exist,  and 
the  necessity  to  assure  appropriate  higher  educational  opportunity  for 
all  qualified  youth  in  North  Carolina.  Also  highlighting  the  need  for 
positive  planning  are  national  statistics  which  reveal  how  dangerously 
near  the  bottom  North  Carolina  ranks  in  state  comparisons  such  as  the 
percentage  of  (1)  youth  who  qualify  educationally  for  selective 
service,  (2)  youth  who  qualify  as  National  Merit  Scholars,  and  (3)  col¬ 
lege-age  youth  who  attend  college. 

Research  is  a  necessary  and  basic  function  of  the  Board.  To  plan 
soundly  for  higher  education,  the  Board  must  have  accurate  information. 
Thus,  the  collection  and  analysis  of  planning  and  management  data  on  a 
periodic  basis  and  special  studies  are  major  activities.  Information 
requested  from  institutions  and  analyzed  on  an  ongoing  basis  includes 
enrollments,  admissions  data,  degrees  conferred,  academic  ranks  and 


highest  degrees  held  by  faculty,  student  costs,  student  financial  aid, 
and  student  withdrawals.  These  and  other  data  for  fall  1966  are  sum¬ 
marized  in  tables  in  Chapter  VI. 

Far  more  information,  however,  is  needed  in  many  areas  if  data 
are  to  be  meaningful  in  the  administrative  decisions  in  the  institutions 
and  in  the  Executive  and  Legislative  branches  of  State  government. 

Long-Range  Planning  Studies 

In  May  1966  the  Board  announced  plans  for  a  major  study  of  higher 
education  in  North  Carolina  which  will  lead  to  a  report  and  recommenda¬ 
tions  concerning  the  goals,  functions,  scope,  and  organization  of 
higher  education  in  the  State.  This  blueprint  for  future  development, 
scheduled  for  completion  in  August  1968,  will  be  updated  on  a  con¬ 
tinuous  basis. 

As  a  basis  for  the  initial  Long-Range  Plan  for  Higher  Education, 
the  Board  launched  a  variety  of  activities.  First,  each  tax-supported 
senior  institution  was  requested  to  prepare  a  ten-year  long-range  plan 

based  on  the  institution's  aspirations  modified  by  a  realistic  appraisal 
of  its  capacity. 

These  institutions  were  asked  to  examine  their  role  and  scope  as 
well  as  such  specific  questions  as  optimum  size;  plans  for  academic 
offerings;  present  and  anticipated  financial  resources  other  than  State 
appropriations;  faculty  demand  based  upon  projected  enrollment;  in¬ 
structional  programs  appropriate  to  the  functions  of  the  specific 
institutions;  student  enrollment  projections  by  level  of  instruction 
and  by  academic  division  as  well  as  an  analysis  of  student  quality, 
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performance,  and  attrition  factors;  utilization  of  instructional  and 
auxiliary  facilities;  and  plans  for  improvement  of  quality  with  specific 
attention  to  requirements  for  general  and  specialized  accreditation. 

The  State  tax-supported  senior  institutions  are  all  engaged  in  such 
institutional  planning  and  will  make  individual  reports  to  the  Board 
in  fall  1967.  The  establishment  of  an  Office  of  Institutional  Research 
in  each  State  tax-supported  institution  in  August  1966  has  expedited 
institutional  planning  and  research  studies  and  has  also  aided  materially 
the  statewide  planning  activities.  For  the  most  part,  the  directors 
of  institutional  research  on  the  campuses  provide  liaison  for  the  Board- 
sponsored  studies. 

Concurrently  with  the  institutional  planning  that  is  under  way 
the  Board  of  Higher  Education  has  initiated  approximately  50  studies, 

some  major  and  others  minor  only  in  a  relative  sense. 

These  long-range  planning  studies  include  such  general  areas  as 
role  and  scope  of  each  public  institution,  optimum  size  of  institutions, 
the  strengthening  of  developing  institutions,  interinstitutiona 1 
cooperation,  and  significance  of  Federal  programs.  Specific  studies  in 
six  major  areas  include: 


A.  INSTITUTIONAL  ADMINISTRATION,  ORGANIZATION  AND  CONTROL 

1)  Administrative  structure  of  tax-supported  institutions 

2)  Boards  of  Trustees--Organization ,  role,  function,  and 
responsibi lities 

B.  ACADEMIC  OPPORTUNITIES  AND  NEEDS 

1)  Inventory  of  undergraduate  and  graduate  academic  programs 
offered  by  all  colleges  and  universities  in  North 
Carolina,  public  and  private,  with  special  studies  in 
such  professional  areas  as  legal,  medical,  engineering, 
and  nursing  education 
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2)  Status  of  accreditation  of  institutions  and  specialized 
academic  programs 


3)  Earned  degree  output  and  trends,  1960-66,  North 
Carolina  and  national,  with  projections  1967-75 

4)  Study  of  libraries  in  North  Carolina  colleges  and 
universities 


5)  Research  activity  in  public  institutions,  1961-67, 

including  contract  research  for  governmental  agencies, 
foundations  and  industry;  and  departmental  research 
sponsored  by  the  institutions. 


C.  FINANCING  HIGHER  EDUCATION  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 


1)  An  analysis  and  forecast  of  costs  of  higher  education, 
current  and  projected,  with  further  investigation  into 
the  State's  commitment,  ability,  and  responsibility 
to  finance  higher  education 


2)  Comparative  student  costs,  1965-66  and  1966-67,  in 
colleges  and  universities  (includes  North  Carolina 
public,  North  Carolina  private,  and  selected  out-of- 
state  public  institutions) 


D .  FACULTY 


1)  Comprehensive  faculty  study  covering  teaching  loads  and 
faculty  utilization;  faculty  demand  by  institution  and 
areas;  extent  and  reasons  for  faculty  turnover;  sources 
of  faculty  supply;  non-teaching  duties  and  responsibil¬ 
ities  of  faculty;  retirement  programs;  survey  of 
procedures  used  in  evaluation  of  instruction;  and  eval¬ 
uation  of  institutional  promotion  policies  with  special 
attention  to  influence  of  research  and  publications 

2)  Faculty  salary  studies 

3)  Degree  origin  of  teachers  in  North  Carolina  tax- 
supported  senior  colleges 

E.  STUDENTS  AND  ENROLLMENTS 

1)  Enrollment  projections 

2)  College  student  migration 

3)  Admissions  requirements  and  standards  and  other  aspects 
of  college  admissions  including  application  fees  required 
by  tax-supported  institutions  in  North  Carolina,  survey  of 
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student  spaces  available  in  tax-supported  and  private 
institutions,  class  profile  analysis,  study  of  the 
problem  of  multiple  applications  and  acceptances  and  of 
the  feasibility  of  establishing  a  central  clearinghouse 
for  applications 

4)  Student  mix  (lower-division,  upper-division,  graduate; 
male,  female;  etc.) 

5)  Definition  of  resident  and  out-of-state  student 

6)  Student  retention  policies  and  practices 

7)  Study  of  factors  affecting  institutional  and  statewide 
attrition 

8)  Academic  performance  of  graduates  of  public  colleges  in 
graduate  and  professional  schools  and  on  standardized 
examinations 

9)  Policies  and  practices  for  interinstitutional  transfer 
of  students,  with  special  attention  to  articulation  of 
(1)  junior  and  senior  colleges  and  (2)  senior  colleges 
and  graduate  and  professional  schools 

10)  Survey  of  student  financial  aid 
F.  FACILITIES 


1)  A  study  and  analysis  of  current  utilization  of  instruc¬ 
tional  and  auxiliary  facilities 

2)  a  survey  of  facility  and  space  requirements  for  1967-75 

3)  academic  calendar  and  scheduling  procedures 

While  many  of  the  studies  involve  only  the  tax-supported  senior 
colleges  and  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  and  others  include  in 
addition  the  college  parallel  programs  and  activities  of  the  community 
colleges,  the  long-range  plan  as  a  whole  will  be  concerned  with  all 


institutions  of  higher  education  in  North  Carolina.  Where  applicable, 


therefore,  the  studies  include  all  public  and  private  colleges  and 


universities  in  the  State. 
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These  studies  properly  will  draw  upon  the  services  of  many 

hundreds  of  educators  on  faculties  and  administrative  staffs  of 

the  colleges  and  universities,  personnel  from  State  and  local  agencies, 

trustees,  legislators,  and  other  interested  individuals. 

Report  on  Studies  in  Progress 

A  number  of  studies  are  in  preliminary  organizational  stages. 

Others,  however,  are  sufficiently  advanced  for  progress  to  be  reported. 

Space  Utilization  The  Board  of  Higher  Education  has  conducted  space 

utilization  studies  in  the  past.  These  previous 
studies,  while  of  some  value,  suffered  from  lack  of  comparability  of 
data  reported.  Even  so,  wide  variations  of  utilization  among  the 
institutions  were  apparent.  A  similar  conclusion  resulted  from  pilot 

V  i 

studies  by  the  Division  of  Property  Control  of  the  State  Department  of 
Administration  in  1966. 

The  current  study,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Division  of 
Property  Control,  has  utilized  the  services  of  the  Research  Triangle 
Institute  on  a  contractual  basis.  A  comprehensive  manual  has  been 
developed  to  facilitate  uniformity  in  reporting  with  information  being 
solicited  which  will  lead  (1)  to  an  inventory  of  non- residentia 1  physical 
plant  space  and  (2)  to  a  study  of  instructional  (and  office)  space 
utilization.  Information  generated  will  also  be  useful  in  other  studies 
such  as  cost  analyses,  teaching  load,  and  requirements  for  future  space 
needs.  This  study  has  involved,  in  addition  to  professional  staff 


members  of  the  Board  of  Higher  Education,  representatives  of  the 
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Division  of  Property  Control,  Research  Triangle  Institute,  North  Carolina 
Higher  Education  Facilities  Commission,  Department  of  Community  Colleges, 
and  senior  tax-supported  institutions. 

Financing  Higher  Education  This  study,  though  directed  by  the  staff 

of  the  Board  with  full  cooperation  of 
the  Budget  Division  of  the  State  Department  of  Administration,  has  been 
developed  primarily  by  the  Research  Triangle  Institute.  A  preliminary 
report  will  be  available  in  spring  1967  which  will  include  an  analysis 
of  basic  costs  of  instruction  in  senior  institutions  in  specific 

academic  disciplines  by  level--f reshman-sophomore ,  junior-senior,  and 
graduate.  Through  this  study,  as  in  the  case  of  the  space  utilization 
study,  procedures  are  being  developed  for  rapid  and  uniform  reporting 
and  analysis  of  management  data  which  have  high  potential  for  the  future. 

Comparative  Student  Costs  This  study  includes  public  and  private 

institutions  of  higher  education  in  North 
Carolina  and  selected  public  institutions  in  more  than  40  other  states. 
The  purpose  of  this  study  by  the  Board  staff  is  (1)  to  determine  the 
cost  to  the  student  at  each  of  the  institutions  of  higher  education  in 
North  Carolina  and  (2)  to  compare  student  costs  at  North  Carolina  insti¬ 
tutions  of  higher  education  with  those  of  other  states.  These  data 
will  provide  the  basis  for  recommendations  concerning  tuition  charges 
and  other  required  fees.  Data  pertaining  to  student  costs  at  the  public 
senior  institutions  of  higher  education  in  North  Carolina  are  shown  in 
Chapter  VI  of  this  report.  Information  on  student  costs  in  the  North 
Carolina  private  colleges  and  in  institutions  in  other  states  is  being 
compiled.  The  study  is  scheduled  for  completion  by  March  1967. 


Definition  of  "In-State" 
and  "Out-of-State"  Students 
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The  Report  of  the  Governor's  Commission 


on  Education  Beyond  the  High  School 

(1962)  stated  that  "In  levying  tuition  charges,  questions  from  time  to 
time  arise  as  to  the  residence  status  of  particular  students.  All  of 
the  institutions  have  adopted  their  own  regulations  on  this  subject. 

We  believe  that  it  would  be  of  assistance  to  the  institutions  and 
would  tend  toward  greater  statewide  uniformity  of  policy  and  practice, 
however,  if  there  were  a  definition  of  state  residence  for  tuition 
charging  purposes  which  would  apply  to  all  public  institutions..." 

The  study  to  define  in-state  and  out-of-state  residency  status 
of  students  in  the  North  Carolina  public  institutions  of  higher  edu¬ 
cation  is  in  progress.  An  analysis  of  the  existing  policies  in  the 
institutions  has  been  made;  in  addition,  an  intensive  study  of  the 
policies  in  effect  in  other  states  has  been  completed.  With  the 
assistance  of  the  State  Attorney  General's  Office,  the  State  Budget 
Office,  and  institutional  representatives,  a  draft  manual  has  been 
prepared  and  presented  for  review  to  a  committee.  The  final  draft  of 
the  manual,  which  will  recommend  the  establishment  of  a  uniform  policy 
for  determining  residence  classification  of  the  students  in  North 
Carolina  tax-supported  institutions  of  higher  education  is  scheduled 
for  completion  in  February  1967. 


Enrollment  and  Projections 


basic  to  many  of  the  planning 


The  projection  of  future  enrollments 
is  a  fundamental  study  and  will  be 
decisions  which  must  be  made.  A  full 


report  is  scheduled  for  March  1967  which  will  detail  enrollment  trends 
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and  projections  through  1975.  In  addition,  this  study  will  give  the 
results  of  individual  institutional  projections  made  on  the  basis  of 
institutional  plans  as  of  fall  1966.  Other  such  significant  information 
will  be  included  as  the  transfer  of  students  among  institutions,  and 
the  county,  state  or  country  of  origin  of  students  enrolled  in  the 
public  and  private  colleges  and  universities  of  North  Carolina. 

College  Applications  In  July  of  1966  the  Board  of  Higher  Education 
and  Admissions 

conducted  an  undergraduate  admissions  survey  of 
the  70  public  and  private  institutions  of  higher  education  in  the  State. 
Fifty-eight  of  these  institutions  replied  that  they  had  processed  74,476 
applications  in  order  to  fill  37,225  presumed  vacancies  for  new  under¬ 
graduate  students.  While  multiple  applications  for  admission  appear  to 
be  far  more  common  in  the  private  institutions,  multiple  applications 
also  present  a  problem  for  the  16  tax-supported  colleges  and  universities 
which  reported  that  they  were  processing  something  over  twice  as  many 
applications  as  there  were  student  spaces  available.  Another  aspect  of 
troublesome  duplication  is  in  the  area  of  multiple  admissions.  Most 
institutions  find  it  necessary  to  accept  a  considerable  number  of  ap¬ 
plicants  over  the  available  spaces  in  a  class  in  order  to  insure  enroll¬ 
ment  consistent  with  the  availability  of  space.  In  addition  to  frus¬ 
tration  on  the  part  of  both  parents  and  students,  there  is  often  con¬ 
siderable  expense  to  the  applicant  as  an  application  fee  must  usually 
accompany  each  application. 

This  problem,  which  has  grown  more  acute  due  to  increasingly  large 
enrollments  of  new  undergraduate  students,  is  of  concern  to  college 
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administrators,  parents,  and  students  with  the  consensus  that  through 
interinsti tut iona 1  cooperation  in  the  area  of  college  applications  and 

admissions  some  order  might  be  brought  into  what  is  now  a  difficult 
situation . 

The  Board  of  Higher  Education  sponsored  two  meetings  in  1966  of 
college  admissions  directors,  institutional  research  directors,  and 
others  who  have  an  interest  in  this  area  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
ways  and  means  of  developing  interinstitutional  cooperation  which 
might  assist  in  eliminating  either  all  or  part  of  the  problem  cur¬ 
rently  being  experienced.  Persons  attending  these  meetings  were 
primarily  drawn  from  the  tax-supported  institutions,  but  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  private  sector  were  also  present. 

Working  committees  consisting  of  admissions  officers  and  other 
institutional  representatives  from  public  and  private  colleges  and 
universities  and  State  agencies  have  been  formed.  A  larger  study 
committee  has  been  appointed  to  receive  the  sub-committee  reports. 

It  is  anticipated  that  an  "overlap"  study  by  the  tax-supported 
institutions  with  voluntary  participation  of  any  or  all  private  insti¬ 
tutions  will  greatly  assist  in  accurately  defining  the  problem.  Such 
a  study  will  develop  data  relating  both  to  multiple  applications  and 
multiple  admissions  difficulties  and  suggest  procedures  for  solution. 
This  information  should  be  in  hand  before  any  decision  is  made  regarding 
the  creation  of  a  central  agency  or  clearinghouse. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  overlap  study  will  be  completed  in 
1967  and  that  recommendations  will  be  included  in  the  Long-Range  Plan 
concerning  this  broad  problem  area. 


Negro  Higher  Education 


During  the  summer  of  1966,  as  a  part  of  a 


continuing  concern  for  strengthening  devel¬ 
oping  institutions,  the  Board  of  Higher  Education  reviewed  the  problems 
of  the  tax-supported  colleges  attended  predominantly  by  Negroes.  On 
October  18-19,  1966  the  Board  convened  the  first  of  a  series  of  working 
conferences  of  the  presidents  of  the  five  colleges  attended  predomi¬ 
nantly  by  Negro  students,  the  chairman  (or  a  delegate)  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  each  institution,  the  chairman  and  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Board  of  Higher  Education,  and  members  of  the  Board  staff.  At  that 
conference  the  most  pressing  problems  facing  the  Negro  institutions 
were  described  and  discussed.  It  was  decided  that  the  presidents 
should  jointly  suggest  approaches  which  might  lead  to  solutions  of 
common  problems  which  had  been  identified  for  consideration.  A  second 
working  conference  was  held  on  November  18,  1966,  at  which  it  was 
decided  that  the  need  for  improved  admissions  standards  had  highest 
priority.  The  third  working  conference  on  December  14-15,  1966, 
therefore,  was  devoted  entirely  to  the  question  of  admissions  standards 
and  problems  related  thereto,  such  as  programs  available  within  the 
State  system  of  higher  education  for  students  who  would  not  qualify 
under  new  and  higher  standards. 

At  the  fourth  meeting  of  the  group,  scheduled  for  January  12,  1967, 
the  presidents  of  these  five  colleges  will  submit  suggested  admissions 
standards  and  goals  for  each  institution  and  an  indication  of  additional 
funds  required  to  support  necessary  developmental  and  faculty  improvement 
programs.  At  subsequent  meetings  of  the  group,  other  high  priority 


problems  facing  these  institutions  will  be  considered.  Attempts  will 
be  made  to  solve  these  problems  to  the  end  that  the  Negro  colleges 

will  maintain  the  same  standards  as  the  other  tax-supported  insti¬ 

tutions  in  the  State. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Higher  Education  serves  as  chairman 
of  a  commission  of  the  Southern  Regional  Education  Board  to  study 
the  role  of  the  Negro  colleges  in  the  region  in  this  period  of 
transition.  The  study  is  financed  by  a  grant  of  $300,000  from  the 
Carnegie  Corporation  and  a  matching  sum  from  the  Southern  Regional 
Education  Board.  There  are  118  Negro  institutions  of  higher  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  area  covered  by  SREB. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  individual  institutional  planning 
studies  will  also  reveal  special  needs  in  other  of  the  State  tax- 
supported  institutions  as  plans  for  new  programs,  functions,  and 
activities  to  serve  the  needs  of  an  expanding  State  are  developed. 

Title  III  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  provides  financial 

assistance  for  strengthening  developing  institutions  which  have  the 
desire  and  potential  to  make  a  substantial  contribution  to  higher 
education  but  lack  financial  and  other  resources  to  do  so.  Grants 
may  be  used  to  pay  part  of  the  costs  of  1)  planning,  developing  and 
carrying  out  cooperative  arrangements  with  other  developing  or  with 
better  established  institutions;  2)  institutional  and  faculty  self- 
improvement  programs;  3)  arrangements  for  visiting  scholars;  and 
4)  fellowships  for  graduate  students  and  junior  faculty  members  for 
teaching  at  developing  institutions.  A  number  of  institutions  attended 
predominantly  by  Negroes  in  the  State  are  eligible  for  assistance  under 
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provisions  of  Title  III  and  stand  to  gain  significantly  from  its  benefits. 
The  Board  of  Higher  Education  endorses  efforts  of  established  institutions 
of  higher  education  in  the  State  and  elsewhere  to  help  developing  colleges 
improve  their  programs. 

Academic  Opportunities  and  Needs  A  major  study  is  under  way  which 

will  (1)  inventory  all  academic 

programs  now  offered  in  the  institutions  of  higher  education  in  North 
Carolina  by  institution,  by  discipline,  and  by  level  of  offering 
(baccalaureate,  master's,  and  doctorate);  (2)  analyze  enrollment  trends 
and  employment  opportunities  by  discipline  or  area;  (3)  identify  needs 
for  new  programs,  gaps  in  present  offerings,  areas  of  gross  and  costly 
duplication,  and  programs  with  low  productivity  relative  to  cost  and 
availability  at  other  institutions.  This  report  is  expected  to  be 
completed  by  fall  1967. 

The  first  phase  of  this  study  has  been  completed  so  that  an 
inventory  of  all  collegiate  programs  offered  in  the  State  is  now 
available.  This  inventory  is  a  vital  part  of  this  study  and  of  direct 
value  to  the  Educational  Programs  Committee  of  the  Board  in  evaluating 
proposed  new  programs  in  the  senior  tax-supported  institutions  of 
higher  education.  It  is  also  helpful  information  of  interest  to 
parents,  students,  school  counselors,  employers,  and  others. 

Committees  will  be  formed  in  undergraduate  and  graduate  areas, 
and  in  such  major  professions  as  law,  medicine,  and  engineering.  The 
study  on  nursing  education  reported  below  is  nearly  completed. 
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Nursing  Education  The  1964  Report  of  Survey  of  Nursing  Education 

in  North  Carolina,  by  Ray  E.  Brown  of  Duke 
University,  recommended  that  the  State  Board  of  Higher  Education  and 
the  State  Board  of  Education  appoint  a  Joint  Committee  on  Nursing 
Education  "in  order  to  insure  systematic  planning  for  nursing  edu¬ 
cation  on  a  statewide  basis."  This  Joint  Committee  was  appointed  in 
January  1965  and  a  long-range  planning  study  of  nursing  education  is 
now  under  way  under  its  general  direction.  Part  I  of  this  study  up¬ 
dates  the  1964  Report  and  analyzes  the  student  potential  for  each 
type  of  nursing  program  and  the  present  availability  of  nursing 
programs  to  meet  these  needs.  Part  II  calls  for  projecting  the 
number,  type  and  location  of  new  programs  and  faculty  needed  to  meet 
the  future  nursing  demands  of  the  State.  To  facilitate  early  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  study,  the  various  organizations  concerned  with  nursing 
education  are  partially  underwriting  the  employment  of  outstanding 
nursing  education  consultants  to  assist  the  Joint  Committee  on  Nursing 
Education.  The  nursing  study,  to  be  completed  by  the  spring  of  1967, 
will  be  the  first  of  the  Board's  series  of  studies  concerning  edu¬ 
cation  for  the  professions.  Other  recent  activities  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Nursing  Education  are  reported  in  Chapter  V. 

Accreditation  Status  of  Institutions  This  study  is  concerned 

primarily  with  the  status 

and  plans  of  the  senior  tax-supported  institutions  as  related  to  in¬ 
stitutional  accreditation  by  state,  regional,  and  national  groups. 
Plans  for  accreditation  of  specific  programs  is  of  specific  interest 
and  value  as  it  relates  to  future  development  and  needs,  financial, 


and  otherwise. 
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Libraries  A  major  study  is  planned  to  determine  present  and  pro¬ 
jected  library  space,  holdings,  and  personnel*  Implica¬ 
tions  for  costs,  accreditation,  and  academic  programs  will  be  inves¬ 
tigated  by  a  committee  soon  to  be  named. 

Faculty  Studies  A  committee  has  been  appointed  and  meetings 

scheduled  beginning  in  January  1967  to  make  a 
comprehensive  study  of  faculty  demand  and  supply,  teaching  loads, 
salaries  and  other  benefits  (including  retirement  programs),  procedures 

used  in  evaluating  instruction,  and  promotion  policies*  Much  back¬ 
ground  information  has  been  collected  for  the  use  of  this  study  group 
such  as  average  salaries,  degree  origins,  and  teaching  loads. 

The  values  of  planning  are  numerous  and  specific.  However,  it 
should  be  noted  that  planning,  whether  broadly  conceived  or  narrow  in 
application,  is  founded  upon  research .  The  staff  of  the  Board  relies 
heavily  upon  working  committees  and  the  findings  of  many  studies  by 
others.  With  appropriate  and  accurate  information,  updated  constantly, 
decisions  can  be  made  with  the  benefit  of  the  best  knowledge  available 


at  the  time 


CHAPTER  V 


HIGHLIGHTS  OF  OTHER  ACTIVITIES 


The  mandate  of  the  Board  of  Higher  Education  to  develop  a  long- 
range  plan  for  higher  education  in  North  Carolina  is  discussed  in 
Chapter  IV.  The  Board  also  has  the  responsibility  of  allotting  the 
functions  and  activities  of  the  tax-supported  institutions  of  higher 
education  (excluding  community  colleges),  in  accordance  with  their 
purposes  as  set  forth  in  the  statutes,  of  determining  the  types  of 
degrees  which  shall  be  granted  by  each  of  such  institutions,  and  of 
licensing  new  degree-granting  institutions  (excluding  community 
colleges).  In  addition,  the  Governor  has  designated  the  Board  as 
the  state  agency  to  administer  two  statewide  programs  provided  by 
the  Federal  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  The  Board's  activities 
during  the  biennium  related  to  the  above  and  other  matters  are 
reported  in  this  chapter. 

Programs  Approved  New  degrees  and  other  programs  were  approved 

on  the  dates  indicated: 

NORTH  CAROLINA  STATE  UNIVERSITY  AT  RALEIGH 

Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  Economics  (changed  from  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  in  Agricultural  Economics)  (May  12,  1966) 

Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  Psychology  (July  15,  1966) 

Master  of  Arts  in  Economics  (July  15,  1966) 

Doctor  of  Education  (occupational  education  and  adult 
education)  (July  15,  1966) 

Master  of  Mechanical  Engineering  (September  16,  1966) 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  AT  CHAPEL  HILL 

Master  of  Science  in  Information  Science  (March  19,  1965) 

Master  of  Public  Administration  (December  17,  1965) 

Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  Biostatistics  (February  24,  1966) 

UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  AT  CHARLOTTE 

Establishment  as  fourth  campus  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  (January  15,  1965)  (authorized  by  the  1965  General 
Assembly,  effective  July  1,  1965) 

Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Psychology  (March  19,  1965) 

Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Sociology  (March  19,  1965) 

Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Economics  (March  19,  1965) 

Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Accounting  (March  19,  1965) 

UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  AT  GREENSBORO 

Master  of  Arts  in  French  (June  18,  1965) 

Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  Home  Economics  (July  15,  1966) 

Doctor  of  Education  (concentrations  in  guidance  and  counseling, 
educational  administration  and  curriculum,  and  physical 
education)  (July  15,  1966) 

Master  of  Arts  in  Drama  and  Speech  (July  15,  1966) 

Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching  (July  15,  1966) 

AGRICULTURAL  AND  TECHNICAL  COLLEGE 

Master  of  Science  in  Foods  and  Nutrition  (February  24,  1966) 

APPALACHIAN  STATE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE 

Bachelor  of  Arts  degrees  in  Art,  Biology,  Chemistry,  Economics 
and  Business,  English,  French,  Geography  and  Geology, 

History,  Library  Science,  Mathematics,  Music,  Philosophy 
and  Religion,  Physics,  Political  Science,  Psychology, 

Sociology  and  Anthropology,  Spanish,  and  Speech  (May  20,  1965) 
Bachelor  of  Science  degrees  in  Economics  and  Business,  Health 
and  Physical  Education,  Home  Economics,  and  Industrial 
Arts  (May  20,  1965) 

Master  of  Arts  degrees  in  French  and  Spanish  (May  20,  1965) 
Sixth-Year  Program  For  School  Administrators  (May  12,  1966) 

ASHEVILLE-BILTMORE  COLLEGE 


Bachelor  of  Arts  in  French  (March  19,  1965) 
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EAST  CAROLINA  COLLEGE 

Master  of  Arts  in  Biology  (March  19,  1965) 

Master  of  Arts  in  Education, in  Biology  (March  19,  1965) 

Two-Year  Educational  Center"  at  Marine  Corps  Air  Station, 

Cherry  Point  (tentative  approval,  March  19,  1965;  final, 

October  8,  1965) 

Sixth-Year  Program  For  School  Administrators  (May  12,  1966) 
Master  of  Business  Administration  (May  12,  1966) 

Life  Sciences  and  Community  Health  Institute  (September  16,  1966) 
ELIZABETH  CITY  STATE  COLLEGE 

Bachelor  of  Science  degrees  in  Social  Science  (history  or 
sociology  concentration),  English,  Biology,  and  General 
Science  (chemistry  and  mathematics  concentration) 

(September  16,  1966) 

FAYETTEVILLE  STATE  COLLEGE 

Bachelor  of  Science  degrees  in  English,  History  and  Political 
Science,  and  Sociology  (September  16,  1966) 

NORTH  CAROLINA  SCHOOL  OF  THE  ARTS 

Bachelor  of  Music  (preliminary  approval,  August  13,  1965) 

Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  (preliminary  approval,  August  13,  1965) 

WESTERN  CAROLINA  COLLEGE 

Comprehensive  Guidance  Center  (March  19,  1965) 

Master  of  Arts  in  Special  Education  (March  19,  1965) 

Sixth-Year  Program  for  School  Administrators  (May  12,  1966) 

WINSTON-SALEM  STATE  COLLEGE 

Bachelor  of  Arts  in  English  and  History  (May  20,  1965) 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Biology  (May  20,  1965) 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Secretarial  Science  and  Business 
Education  (May  20,  1965) 

WILMINGTON  COLLEGE 

Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Chemistry  (March  19,  1965) 

Bachelor  of  Arts  in  French  and  Spanish  (March  19,  1965) 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Physical  Education  (October  8,  1965) 
Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Music  Education  (July  15,  1966) 


*An  "educational  center,"  as  defined  by  the  Southern  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Schools,  is  a  two-year  branch  of  a  senior  institution.  A 
center  is  analogous  to  the  college  parallel  program  of  a  junior  college. 
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East  Carolina  College  On  February  10,  1965  the  Board  received  a  pro¬ 
posal  from  East  Carolina  College  requesting 
authorization  to  establish  a  two-year  medical  school.  This  proposal  was 
received  simultaneously  with  a  presentation  by  East  Carolina  College  to 
the  members  of  the  1965  General  Assembly  concerning  the  same  subject. 

The  previous  General  Assembly,  by  Joint  Resolution  Number  53,  had 
created  the  North  Carolina  Medical  Center  Study  Commission  to  make  "an 
'exhaustive'  study  and  report  to  the  1965  General  Assembly  as  to  the 
feasibility  of  establishing  another  medical  center  in  North  Carolina  to 
provide  programs  of  education  for  additional  health  and  medical  personnel" 
(Progress  Report  of  the  Commission,  April  1965,  p.  1.).  The  Commission's 
study  was  not  complete  at  the  time  the  proposal  from  East  Carolina  College 
was  received  by  the  Board  of  Higher  Education.  On  March  19,  1965  the 
Board  voted  that  it  would  not  be  appropriate  "to  take  any  action  until  this 
/Legislative/  Commission  has  completed  its  study  and  given  the  General 
Assembly  and  the  Board  of  Higher  Education  the  benefit  of  its  findings." 

The  Progress  Report  of  the  Medical  Center  Study  Commission,  published 
in  April  1965,  stated  that  "the  evidence  assembled  .  .  .  indicates  that 
the  1965  General  Assembly  should  take  no  action  to  establish  a  new  medical 
school,"  and  stated  that 

Medical  education  is  not  North  Carolina's  most  pressing 
need  insofar  as  the  health  professions  are  concerned. 

North  Carolina  with  three  medical  schools  ranks  6th  in 
the  number  of  schools  among  all  the  states  irrespective 
of  wealth  or  population.  There  are  only  11  states 
having  more  annual  graduations  from  schools  of  medicine. 

The  three  North  Carolina  schools  are  now  planning 
expansion  programs,  with  partial  financing  in  hand,  to 
provide  a  total  of  95  to  100  additional  first-year 
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admissions--the  equivalent  of  another  large  four- 
year  school--which  would  probably  raise  the  State's 
relative  ranking  in  the  number  of  graduates  (p.  3). 

.  .  .  It  is  estimated  that  the  construction  of 
buildings  required  for  a  first-class, two-year  school 
may  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $12,000,000, 
including  clinical  and  hospital  elements,  and  an 
annual  operating  budget  of  at  least  $1,200,000.  A 
four-year  medical  school  would  probably  involve 
construction  costs  in  excess  of  $30,000,000  (p.  4). 

The  Board  of  Higher  Education  took  no  action  on  the  East  Carolina 

College  request  because  it  was  clear  to  the  Board  that  it  had  no  option 

in  the  matter  as  it  had  been  presented  directly  to  the  General  Assembly. 

The  1965  General  Assembly  authorized  the  creation  of  a  two-year  school 

of  medicine  at  East  Carolina  College,  contingent  upon  the  development 

of  a  program  which  would  meet  the  accreditation  standards  of  the  Council 

of  Medical  Education  and  the  Association  of  American  Medical  Schools  and 

Colleges.  The  legislation  further  provided  that 

if  the  conditions  imposed  .  .  .  have  not  been  met  by 
January  1,  1967,  and  accreditation  granted,  the  Board 
of  Higher  Education  shall  study  the  proposal  for  a 
medical  school  at  said  college  and  first  give  its 
approval  thereto  before  said  college  shall  continue 
or  implement  any  program  for  a  two  or  four-year 
school  of  medicine. 

In  fall  1965,  medical  education  consultants  were  employed  by  East 
Carolina  College  to  provide  consultation  and  advice.  In  their 
January  1966  report,  the  consultants  suggested  to  East  Carolina  College 
that  "authorization  might  be  sought  from  the  Board  of  Higher  Education 
and  from  the  General  Assembly  for  the  establishment  of  an  .  .  . 
/Institute/  of  Life  Sciences  and  Community  Health." 
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A  request  from  East  Carolina  College  in  June  1966  for  authorization 
to  create  such  an  Institute  was  approved  by  the  Board  of  Higher  Education 
on  September  16,  1966  as  reported  above. 

Studies  of  education  for  several  of  the  major  professions  will  be 
incorporated  in  the  August  1968  long-range  plan  for  higher  education, 
discussed  in  Chapter  IV.  One  of  these  studies  will  relate  to  medical 
education . 

Gaston  College  A  request  from  Gaston  College  to  transfer  from  the 

provisions  of  Chapter  116  of  the  General  Statutes  to 
the  new  system  of  community  colleges,  effective  July  1,  1965,  was  approved 
by  the  State  Board  of  Higher  Education  in  joint  action  with  the  State 
Board  of  Education  on  May  20,  1965. 

Elizabeth  City  State  College  On  September  20,  1966  the  Board  of 

Trustees  of  Elizabeth  City  State  College 
adopted  a  resolution  which  requested  "the  assistance  of  the  North  Carolina 
State  Board  of  Higher  Education  in  conducting  a  study  of  Elizabeth  City 
State  College--its  present  status  and  future  possibilities."  The  resolution 
further  stated  that 

The  Board  of  Trustees  wishes  in  this  survey  co 
examine  the  present  and  potential  resources  of 
administrative  and  staff  personnel,  faculty,  students, 
and  facilities  in  order  that  these  may  be  marshalled 
in  an  effective  manner  to  serve  and  educate  those  who 
will  take  advantage  of  opportunities  offered  at 
Elizabeth  City  State  College  in  the  future. 

The  Board  of  Higher  Education  authorized  the  Director  to  assist  the  trustees 

in  assembling  a  four-member  team  of  educational  consultants  with  President 

Harry  E.  Groves,  Central  State  College,  Wilberforce,  Ohio,  as  chairman . 


The  Board  of  Higher  Education,  in  responding  to  the  Elizabeth  City- 
State  College  request  for  assistance,  emphasized  that  the  consultants 
would  be  directly  responsible  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Elizabeth  City 
State  College  and  would  submit  their  report  to  that  Board.  The  role  of 
the  Board  of  Higher  Education  was  that  of  helping  the  Elizabeth  City 
State  College  Board  of  Trustees  assemble  a  consultant  team. 

Institutional  Interest  The  1963  General  Assembly  defined,  and  the 
In  "University"  Status 

1965  General  Assembly  re-affirmed,  the  system 
of  higher  education  in  North  Carolina  as  consisting  of  the  University 
(multiple  campuses),  senior  colleges,  and  community  colleges.  The  law 
states  that  "the  University  shall  be  the  only  institution  in  the  State 
system  of  higher  education  authorized  to  award  the  doctor's  degree,"  and 
sets  forth  procedures  for  the  "Establishment  of  Additional  Campuses  of 
the  University." 

Notwithstanding  these  recent  actions  of  the  North  Carolina  General 
Assembly,  several  institutions  have  formally  indicated  interest  in 
becoming  "universities, "  either  separately  from  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  or  within  the  existing  legal  framework. 

The  East  Carolina  College  Board  of  Trustees  on  May  18,  1966  adopted 
a  resolution  which  recommended  "that  the  North  Carolina  Board  of  Higher 
Education  study  the  desirability  of  elevating  East  Carolina  College  to 
independent  university  status,  and  that  a  report  of  the  results  of  this 
study  be  made  available  before  the  convening  of  the  1967  General  Assembly." 
Governor  Moore  and  the  Board  have  indicated  their  desire  to  consider  the 
question  in  the  process  of  developing  the  long-range  plan,  as  the  question 
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may  involve  a  fundamental  change  in  the  existing  State  system  of  higher 
education.  Nevertheless,  the  Board  is  proceeding  with  a  two-part  study 
in  response  to  the  East  Carolina  College  request.  The  first  part  is  a 
study  of  the  "readiness"  of  East  Carolina  College  for  university  status 
by  a  nine-member  team  of  educational  consultants  (Robert  W.  MacVicar, 

Vice  President  for  Academic  Affairs,  Southern  Illinois  University, 
chairman)  which  visited  East  Carolina  College  on  December  12-15,  1966. 

The  second  part  is  a  study  by  the  Board  itself  of  the  need  for  and  the 
State's  ability  to  finance  another  university.  Members  of  a  Board  sub¬ 
committee  to  receive  the  consultants'  report  and  direct  other  studies 
concerning  this  matter  are  Hubert  M.  Poteat,  Jr.,  M.D.,  of  Smithfield; 

Lindsay  C.  Warren,  Jr.,  of  Goldsboro;  Gordon  H.  Greenwood  of  Black 
Mountain;  and  J.  Paul  Lucas  of  Charlotte.  The  report  of  the  Board  of 
Higher  Education  (which  will  include  that  of  the  consultants)  is 
scheduled  for  completion  in  February  1967. 

The  Asheville-Biltmore  College  Board  of  Trustees  adopted  the  following 
resolution  on  July  21,  1966: 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  Asheville-Biltmore  College,  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  need  in  Western  North  Carolina  for  a  campus 
of  the  Consolidated  University  of  North  Carolina,  does, 
by  this  resolution,  request  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Consolidated  University  of  North  Carolina  and  the  State 
Board  of  Higher  Education  to  examine  the  need  for  continued 
expansion  of  higher  education  facilities  in  Western  North 
Carolina  and  to  consider  the  advisability  of  converting 
Asheville-Biltmore  College  into  a  campus  of  the  Consolidated 
University,  which  campus  would  be  named  The  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Asheville. 

Consideration  of  this  request  will  be  included  in  the  August  1968  long- 
range  plan  for  higher  education. 

The  Western  Carolina  College  Board  of  Trustees  on  June  9,  1965  authorized 
the  appointment  of  a  faculty  committee  to  study,  among  other  things,  "the 
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general  future  course  the  institution  should  follow."  The  faculty  committee 

submitted  its  report  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  on  May  13,  1966,  and  recommended 

That  the  Board  of  Trustees  consider  seriously  the  steps 
they  should  take  toward  the  elevation  of  Western  Carolina 
College  to  the  status  of  an  autonomous,  regional  university 
as  studies  in  this  _report  show  such  a  move  is  logical  and 
in  consistency  /sic/  with  what  is  happening  in  the  case  of 
similar  colleges  in  many  other  states  and  is  an  inevitable 
stage  of  development  if  Western  Carolina  College  is  to  best 
serve  this  region  of  the  state  through  programs  specifically 
geared  to  the  needs  of  its  citizens. 


The  Western  Carolina  College  Board  of  Trustees  "unanimously  approved  the 
recommendation  and  requested  the  administration  to  proceed  in  accordance 
with  the  apparent  availability  of  funds  .  .  ."  This  official  position  was 
reaffirmed  in  a  statement  by  the  president  which  was  authorized  by  the 
Western  Carolina  College  Board  of  Trustees  on  December  8,  1966. 

Appalachian  State  Teachers  College  has  also  shown  an  interest  in 
becoming  either  a  campus  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  or  a  separate 
university  if  the  existence  of  a  university  in  the  west  is  indicated. 

The  questions  raised  above  relate  not  only  to  the  future  development 
of  the  colleges  named,  but  more  importantly  to  the  entire  structure  of 
the  system  of  higher  education  in  North  Carolina.  The  evidence  of  interest 
in  university  status  on  the  part  of  East  Carolina  College,  Ashevil le-Bi ltmore 
College,  Western  Carolina  College,  and  Appalachian  State  Teachers  College 
underscores  the  necessity  of  developing  a  comprehensive  long-range  plan  for 
higher  education  in  North  Carolina.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  other 
institutions  in  the  State  may  also  wish  to  be  considered  for  future  uni¬ 
versity  status.  It  therefore  becomes  vital  that  major  educational 
decisions,  which  such  questions  as  these  require,  be  made  within  the  context 


of  a  sound  plan  for  the  future  development  of  higher  education  in  North 


Carolina 
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Licensing  The  statutory  responsibility  to  license  any  new  college 

(except  public  community  colleges)  to  confer  degrees  was 
transferred  from  the  State  Board  of  Education  to  the  State  Board  of 
Higher  Education  by  the  1963  General  Assembly.  During  the  biennium  the 
Board  licensed  Vardell  Hall  (May  5,  1966)  and  Mount  Olive  Junior  College 
(November  18,  1966)  to  confer  associate  degrees  as  junior  colleges.  The 
licensing  of  Mount  Olive  Junior  College  was  retroactive  to  January  1,  1955, 
and  corrected  an  administrative  oversight. 


Campus  Visitations  Prior  to  July  1,  1965  the  statutes  required  that 

the  Board  inspect  each  tax-supported  institution 
at  least  once  biennially.  The  revised  statutes  provide  that  the  Board 


may  visit  institutions  as  it  deems  necessary  and  proper  in  the  performance 
of  its  duties.  The  following  institutions  were  visited  officially  during 


the  biennium  on  the  dates  indicated: 


University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 
North  Carolina  College  at  Durham 
North  Carolina  State  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Raleigh 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro 
Agricultural  and  Technical  College 
Winston-Salem  State  College 


February  19,  1965 
February  19,  1965 

February  20,  1965 
April  30,  1965 
April  30,  1965 
May  1,  1965 


In  addition  to  official  Board  visits,  members  of  the  staff  have  visited 


every  tax-supported  institution  and  a  number  of  private  colleges  since 
July  1965. 


Institutional  Budget  Re-  The  1965  General  Assembly  revised  the  Board's 
views  and  Fiscal  Matters 

responsibility  regarding  budgets,  effective 
July  1,  1965.  The  statute  formerly  required  the  Board  to  "review  and 


appraise  the  biennial  budget  requests  of  all  institutions  and  .  .  .  make 
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its  recommendations  with  respect  to  such  requests  to  the  Director  of  the 
Budget  and  the  Advisory  Budget  Commission.1'  The  amended  statute  requires 
that  the  Board  "review  the  institutional  budget  requests  to  determine 
whether  the  same  are  consistent  with  the  primary  purposes  of  the  institu¬ 
tion  and  the  functions  and  activities  allocated  to  the  institution  by 
statute  or  by  the  Board." 

The  "A",  "B",  and  "C"  budget  requests  of  the  public  senior  institu¬ 
tions  of  higher  education  for  the  1967-69  biennium  were  reviewed  and 
summarized.  The  "A"  budget  is  for  continuing  operations  at  present 
levels  of  support;  and  "B"  budget  for  new  and  expanded  programs  and 
services;  and  the  "C"  budget  for  capital  improvements.  Several  institu¬ 
tional  "B"  budgets  included  requests  for  new  programs  which  the  Board 
had  not  approved.  These  were  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Advisory 
Budget  Commission  and  the  institutions  concerned. 

Publications  Upon  the  completion  of  studies,  interpretive  information 

needs  to  be  distributed  for  the  maximum  benefit  of  all 
concerned.  Several  media  are  used  for  dissemination  of  information.  In 
addition  to  the  biennial  report  required  by  statute,  the  Board  periodically 
publishes  Research  Reports,  the  newsletter  Higher  Education  in  North 
Carolina,  and  the  newspaper  column  College  Today .  Other  publications 
include  brochures,  information  sheets,  and  press  releases.  Publications 
are  important  tools  in  the  coordination  of  higher  education. 

The  first  publication  in  the  Research  Report  series  was  "Faculty 
Compensation:  A  Study  of  Salaries  and  Fringe  Benefits  in  North  Carolina 

Colleges  and  Universities,  Fall  1965,"  released  January  1966.  Reports 
on  Board  studies  are  issued  through  this  series. 
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In  June  1966  the  newsletter  Higher  Education  in  North  Carolina  was 
initiated  to  inform  those  interested  and  responsible  for  higher  education 
in  the  State.  Five  newsletters  were  published  through  December  1966  on 
the  following  subjects: 

North  Carolina  Computer  Orientation  Project 

Joint  Effort  to  Aid  the  Transfer  Student 

Community  Service  and  Continuing  Education  Programs 

Guaranteed  Reduced  Interest  Student  Loan  Program 
in  North  Carolina 

Joint  Effort  to  Improve  Nursing  Education 

The  newspaper  column  College  Today  began  August  1966.  The  two 
issues  that  have  appeared  featured  nursing  education  and  transfer  students. 

Student  Financial  Aid  Several  programs  of  assistance  were  added  to 

established  ones  by  State  and  Federal  governments 
with  the  result  that  higher  education  opportunity  is  now  opened  virtually 
to  any  qualified  person. 

Title  IV  of  the  Federal  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  provides  student 
assistance  in  three  ways:  1)  educational  opportunity  grants,  2)  work-study 
employment,  and  3)  guaranteed  reduced  interest  loans.  The  financial  aid 
officer  of  the  college  a  student  attends  or  wishes  to  attend  usually 
coordinates  the  "packaging"  of  assistance  for  a  student.  The  package  may 
consist  of  one  or  more  of  the  above  types  of  aid. 

The  educational  opportunity  grants,  based  on  need,  range  from  $200  to 
$800  a  year.  This  amount  may  be  increased  $200  for  the  student  who  ranked 
in  the  upper  half  of  his  class  the  preceding  year.  North  Carolina's  allo¬ 
cation  by  the  Federal  government  for  educational  opportunity  grants  during 
Fiscal  Year  1967  (ending  June  30,  1967)  is  $1,418,000. 
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Work-study  jobs  pay  students  a  minimum  of  $1.25  an  hour.  Ninety 
per  cent  of  this  amount  is  borne  by  the  Federal  government;  the 
remaining  10  per  cent  by  the  employer,  which  may  be  a  college  or  an 
approved  off-campus  non-profit  agency.  Students  may  work  up  to  15 
hours  per  week  while  attending  college  full-time,  or  40  hours  per  week 
during  the  summers.  The  Federal  allocation  of  funds  to  North  Carolina 
for  Fiscal  Year  1967  is  $3,420,000.  PACE  (Plan  Assuring  College  Edu¬ 
cation),  sponsored  by  the  Community  Services  Division  of  the  North 
Carolina  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  provides  summer  employment  for 
North  Carolina  students  in  local  government  agencies.  PACE  students 
receive  assistance  under  the  work-study  program  through  summer  work 
and  frequently  continue  in  the  work  study  program  by  employment  on 
campus . 

Low-interest  loans  up  to  $1,000  a  year  for  undergraduates  and 
$1,500  for  graduate  students  can  be  made  by  any  eligible  lender  (banks, 
savings  and  loan  associations,  insurance  companies,  credit  unions, 
state  agencies  or  colleges)  and  be  guaranteed  by  the  State  Education 
Assistance  Authority.  For  students  of  parents  whose  adjusted  annual 
income  is  less  than  $15,000,  the  Federal  Government  pays  all  interest 
up  to  six  per  cent  while  the  student  is  in  college  and  three  per  cent 
after  graduation  or  termination  of  studies.  The  loans  are  made  only 
by  eligible  lenders  (as  mentioned  above), which  have  contracts  with 
the  State  Education  Assistance  Authority  to  participate  in  this  program. 
The  College  Foundation,  Inc.,  an  established  non-profit  student  lending 
corporation  in  North  Carolina,  is  the  major  eligible  lender.  The 
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Foundation  makes  loans  to  students  on  behalf  of  the  State's  banking  and 
insurance  industries  and  offers  its  services  to  other  eligible  lenders. 

In  an  effort  to  encourage  the  full  utilization  of  educational  talent, 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  authorizes  funds  to  assist  institutions 
and  agencies  in  identifying  primary  secondary  school  students  who  lack 
financial  resources  to  further  their  education.  The  Board  of  Higher 
Education  has  offered  its  assistance  to  the  colleges  in  the  preparation 
and  submission  of  proposals. 

On  February  24,  1966  Governor  Moore  activated  the  State  Education 
Assistance  Authority  and  announced  the  "Governor's  Higher  Education 
Financial  Assistance  Program."  He  designated  the  Assistance  Authority 
as  the  State  agency  to  insure  loans  made  under  the  provisions  of  the 
student  loan  program  as  set  forth  in  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965, 
and  assigned  the  Board  of  Higher  Education  the  responsibility  for 
administering  the  programs  of  the  Assistance  Authority. 

Established  by  the  1965  General  Assembly  through  a  bill  introduced 
by  Senator  Russell  Kirby  of  Wilson  to  receive  funds  from  Federal,  State 
or  non-governmental  sources,  the  State  Education  Assistance  Authority 
has  a  reserve  fund  of  $285,546,  of  which  the  State  provided  $50,000  and 
the  Federal  Government  $223,670.  The  Authority  may  guarantee  student 
loans  totaling  up  to  10  times  its  reserve  fund.  In  1966  it  guaranteed  a 
total  of  $1,009,681  in  student  loans  made  by  various  lenders.  The 
following  Authority  directors  were  appointed  by  Governor  Moore  in 
January  1966  (terms  expire  in  the  year  indicated): 
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Watts  Hill,  Jr.,  Durham,  1969  (Chairman) 

Victor  E.  Bell,  Jr.,  Raleigh,  1970 
Russell  Kirby,  Wilson,  1969 
Roger  Gant,  Jr.,  Burlington,  1968 
H.  Edmunds  White,  Davidson  College,  1968 
Mrs.  Carrie  Harper,  Agricultural  and 
Technical  College,  1967 
Arthur  Wenger,  Atlantic  Christian 
College,  1967 

The  1965  General  Assembly  authorized  the  establishment  of  a  Loan 
Fund  for  Prospective  College  Teachers.  The  purpose  of  the  program,  when 
funded,  will  be  to  encourage,  assist,  and  expedite  post-graduate  educa¬ 
tion  and  training  of  competent  teachers  for  the  public  and  private 
universities,  colleges  and  technical  institutes  in  this  State  by  the 
granting  of  loans  to  finance  such  study.  The  statute  provides  for  the 
appointment  of  a  joint  committee  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  and 
the  State  Board  of  Higher  Education  for  administration  of  the  loan  fund. 
In  December  1966  these  boards  in  joint  action  appointed  the  following 
as  members  of  the  committee: 

Bonnie  Cone,  Vice-Chancellor,  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Charlotte,  (Chairman) 

H.  Edward  Beam,  President,  Caldwell  Technical 
Institute 

Robert  Benson,  President,  Gaston  College 

Robert  Holt,  Vice-President  and  Dean,  East 
Carolina  College 

Allan  Hurlburt,  Professor  of  Education, 

Duke  University 

W.  Burkette  Raper,  President,  Mount  Olive 
Junior  College 

Prezell  R.  Robinson,  Acting  President,  Saint 
Augustine's  College 

Kenyon  Segner,  Field  Consultant,  University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

Cratis  Williams,  Dean  of  Graduate  Studies, 

Appalachian  State  Teachers  College 

Kenneth  R.  Williams,  President,  Winston-Salem 
State  College 
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The  Student  Loan  Program  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of 
1 958  permits  a  student  to  borrow  up  to  $1,000  a  year  and  to  delay  re¬ 
payment  until  nine  months  after  leaving  school.  Students  have  ten  years 
to  repay,  with  no  interest  during  the  period  in  college  and  three  per 
cent  interest  thereafter.  Students  who  teach  may  have  up  to  one-half  of 
their  loans  "forgiven"  through  teaching  services.  Persons  who  teach  in 
"hardship"  elementary  or  secondary  schools  may  qualify  for  the  "forgiveness" 
rate  of  15  per  cent  a  year  for  each  year  of  teaching  service.  This  means 
that  a  borrower  can  clear  his  entire  obligation  to  the  NDEA  loan  program 
without  repayment  by  teaching  seven  years  in  a  school  designated  as  having 
a  high  concentration  of  students  from  poverty-stricken  families. 

Following  the  enactment  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  the 
Federal  Government  proposed  "an  orderly  transition  of  the  NDEA  student 
loan  program  to  the  new  privately-financed,  Federally-guaranteed  loan 
program."  In  February  1966  the  Board  went  on  record  favoring  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  NDEA  student  loan  program  until  such  time  as  the  new 
student  loan  insurance  program  is  well  established,  and  informed  the 
North  Carolina  Congressional  Delegation  that  the  Board  favored  Congres¬ 
sional  extension  of  the  NDEA  program. 

The  Veteran’s  Readjustment  Benefits  Act  of  1966  (P.L.  89-358),  the 
new  "GI  Bill, "  passed  by  Congress  in  March  1966,  provides  one  month  of 
educational  benefits  (up  to  a  maximum  of  36  months)  for  each  month  spent 
in  the  armed  forces  since  January  31,  1955,  the  cut-off  date  for  the 
Korean  War  GI  Bill.  The  maximum  allowance  is  $150  a  month  for  a  veteran 
with  two  dependents  or  more.  The  impact  of  the  new  GI  Bill  on  college 


enrollment  is  difficult  to  assess  because  of  unknown  factors.  Ex-servicemen 
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who  may  take  advantage  of  the  benefits  in  fall  1967  in  North  Carolina 
might  number  up  to  11,000,  according  to  Veterans  Administration 
predictions . 

In  addition  to  the  assistance  already  described,  State  financial 
aid  programs  are  available  for  students  1)  who  plan  to  enter  medical 
and  paramedical  fields  (administered  by  the  Medical  Care  Commission), 

2)  who  plan  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State  (administered 
by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction),  3)  who  are  children  of 
deceased  or  disabled  war  veterans  (administered  by  the  Veterans 
Commission),  4)  who  are  physically  handicapped  (administered  by  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Commission),  and  5)  who  plan  to  enter  such 
fields  as  psychiatric  social  work,  social  work,  and  other  occupations 
directly  related  to  mental  health  (administered  by  the  Department  of 
Mental  Health). 

Financial  aid  extended  to  students  at  each  of  the  tax-supported 
colleges  is  summarized  on  page  123  . 

Data  Processing  and  Electronic  data  processing  equipment  and  com- 

Computer  Education 

puters  perform  extensive  and  complicated 
mathematical  procedures  from  the  handling  of  payroll  data  to  scientific 
calculations.  Responsibility  for  training  persons  in  the  use  of  com¬ 
puters  and  pioneering  their  applications  in  the  many  aspects  of 
business,  science,  and  engineering  are  proper  concerns  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion  institutions.  In  spring  1964  the  Board  of  Higher  Education 
appointed  a  Computer  Advisory  Committee  to  advise  it  on  computer  usage 
and  computer  science  curricula.  Members  are 
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James  K.  Ferrell,  Head,  Department  of  Chemical  Engineering, 

North  Carolina  State  University  at  Raleigh  (Chairman) 

George  E.  Nicholson,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Statistics, 

University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 
Ralph  W.  Stacy,  Research  Professor  in  Surgery,  University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 
Thomas  M.  Gallie,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 
and  Preventive  Medicine,  Duke  University 
James  W.  Hanson,  Lecturer  in  Information  Science,  University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 
Milam  Johnson,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics,  East 
Carolina  College 

Arthur  Jackson,  Dean,  The  School  of  Education  and  General 
Studies,  Agricultural  and  Technical  College 
Frederick  P.  Brooks,  Professor  of  Information  Science, 

University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 
Paul  Lewis,  Director,  Computing  Center,  North  Carolina  State 
University  at  Raleigh 

Ray  Caudle,  Director,  Central  Data  Processing,  State  Department 
of  Administration,  Raleigh 

Morris  Davis,  President,  Triangle  Universities  Computation 
Center 

John  W.  Sawyer,  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Wake  Forest  College 
This  committee  1)  surveyed  computer  equipment  and  curricula  in 
the  colleges  and  published  in  January  1965  a  report,  Data  Processing  and 
C ompu ter  Education  in  North  Carolina ,  2)  held  a  statewide  one-day 
conference  on  computer  education  in  January  1965,  attended  by  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  over  20  institutions,  3)  sponsored  two  regional  one-day 
conferences  in  October  1965,  and  4)  recommended  the  development  of  a 
powerful  computer  facility  in  the  Research  Triangle  between  Duke 
University,  North  Carolina  State  University,  and  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill.  The  jointly-operated  center  would  be  financed 
through  the  pooling  of  resources  by  these  three  institutions. 

In  spring  1966  the  Triangle  Universities  Computation  Center  was 
established,  followed  in  November  by  installation  of  the  IBM  System/360, 
Model  75  Computer.  Today,  TUCC  is  one  of  the  world's  largest  and  most 


capable  computer  centers. 
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The  computer  has  such  capability  that  all  colleges,  both  public 
and  private,  in  the  State  can  use  it  through  a  telephone  line  network, 
and  TUCC  is  interested  in  making  the  facility  available  to  the  other 
institutions  in  this  way.  To  coordinate  and  assist  the  colleges  wishing 
to  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity,  the  Board  of  Higher  Education  in 
May  1966  established  the  North  Carolina  Computer  Orientation  Project  to 
facilitate  computer  use  in  the  colleges  in  the  State.  This  project, 
financed  by  foundation  funds,  offers  the  institutions  use  of  the 
computer  for  one  year  computing  without  charge.  Submission  of  a 
proposal  showing  the  planned  educational  use  of  the  service  and  des¬ 
ignation  of  a  faculty  member  responsible  for  the  project  are  the  only 
requirements  imposed  on  a  college.  The  invitation  to  participate  in 
NCCOP  extends  to  public  and  private  technical  institutes,  two-year 
colleges,  senior  colleges,  and  universities.  The  entire  project  will 
cover  a  period  of  about  33  months,  with  several  institutions  phasing 
in  each  month. 

Total  amount  of  funds  available  for  support  of  the  NCCOP  is 
$292,800,  which  includes  $5,000  from  the  State  Board  of  Higher  Education 
for  the  salary  of  a  temporary  employee  for  six  months  during  1966. 

The  remaining  amount  was  contributed  by  foundations  and  business  firms. 
Grants  have  been  made  by 


Burlington  Industries 

R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company 

Southern  Bell  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Company 

Z.  Smith  Reynolds  Foundation 

Mary  Reynolds  Babcock  Foundation 

Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York 


$  20,000 
$  25,000 
$  25,000 
$  25,000 
$  30,000 
$162,800 
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The  Computer  Orientation  Project  hopes  to  produce  an  educational 
breakthrough  by  bringing  modern  technology  to  colleges  in  the  State 
years  ahead  of  the  normal  course  of  events.  Novel  features  of  NCCOP 
are  the  concept  of  universal  regional  availability  and  the  provision 
of  "circuit-riders"  to  instruct  and  assist  personnel  at  the  using 
institutions . 

The  digital  computer  is  revolutionizing  scientific  and  technical 
higher  education  and  causing  changes  of  emphasis  in  education  in 
research,  mathematics,  the  social  sciences  and  the  humanities.  These 
effects  will  ultimately  mean  that  institutions  without  accessibility  to 
computers  will  offer  a  qualitatively  different  and  inferior  education. 
Smaller  institutions  attached  to  the  Triangle  Universities  Computation 
Center  will  not  only  achieve  computer  service  they  could  not  previously 
afford;  they  will  also  have  access  to  the  full  use  of  one  of  the  most 
powerful  university  computing  configurations  in  the  country.  Thus, 
this  approach  attacks  boldly  the  widening  gap  between  educational  in¬ 
stitutions  -  all  users  will  have  access  to  the  same  facility. 

In  November  1966  the  Agricultural  and  Technical  College  and  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  linked  into  the  projected 
computer  network  as  the  initial  installations.  Eighty-four  other  insti¬ 
tutions  are  scheduled  to  follow  them  within  the  three-year  duration  of 
the  Project. 

The  North  Carolina  Computer  Orientation  Project  is  an  example  of 
results  possible  through  planning  and  coordination  of  higher  education 
in  the  State.  The  Board  of  Higher  Education  is  proud  of  its  role  in 
this  pioneering  activity  which  is  unique  in  the  nation. 
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Continuing  Education  This  area  underwent  major  expansion  during 

and  Community  Services 

the  past  biennium.  The  thrust  was  provided 
by  Title  I  of  the  Federal  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  a  nationwide 
program  administered  in  North  Carolina  by  the  Board  of  Higher  Education 
under  Executive  Order  from  the  Governor.  Title  I  provides  for  a  five- 
year  program  "to  strengthen  community  service  programs  of  colleges  and 
universities. . .designed  to  assist  in  the  solution  of  community  problems 
in  rural,  urban,  and  suburban  areas,  with  particular  emphasis  on 
urban  and  suburban  problems."  The  Act  mentions  as  illustrations, 
"community  problems  such  as  housing,  poverty,  government,  recreation, 
employment,  youth  opportunities,  transportation,  health  and  land  use." 

Federal  funds  cover  75  per  cent  of  the  costs  of  the  program  in 
fiscal  years  1966  and  1967,  and  50  per  cent  in  1968.  The  other  funds 
required  must  come  from  non-Federal  sources.  The  costs  of  administering 
the  program  at  the  State  level  are  to  be  allocated  between  Federal  and 
non-Federal  sources  in  the  same  ratio  as  indicated  above,  up  to  a 
maximum  in  North  Carolina  of  $25,000  a  year  in  Federal  funds  for  the 
next  several  years. 

On  December  29,  1965  Governor  Moore  designated  the  Board  of 
Higher  Education  as  the  State  agency  to  develop  and  to  administer  a 
comprehensive  State  Plan  for  coordinating  community  service  and 
continuing  education  programs  in  North  Carolina  under  the  provisions 
of  Title  I  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  The  Board  consulted 
with  an  eight-member  State  Advisory  Council  in  preparing  the  State 
Plan  and  consults  with  the  Council  in  administering  the  Plan.  Four 
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members  of  the  Council  are  also  members  of  the  Board  of  Higher  Edu¬ 
cation  and  constitute  a  Board  subcommittee  with  reference  to  Title 
I.  Members  of  the  State  Advisory  Council  are: 

Wilbur  Clark,  Urban  Affairs  Consultant,  State  Planning 
Task  Force,  Raleigh 

S.  E.  Duncan,  President,  Livingstone  College,  Salisbury, 

Member  of  the  Board  of  Higher  Education 

Paul  N.  Guthrie,  Jr.,  Assistant  Executive  Secretary, 

North  Carolina  Association  of  County  Commissioners, 

Chapel  Hill 

W.  C.  Harris,  Jr.,  Raleigh,  Member  of  the  Board  of  Higher 
Education 

J.  A.  Pritchett,  Windsor,  Vice-Chairman  of  the  State  Board 
of  Education  and  Member  of  the  Board  of  Higher  Education 

John  S.  Stewart,  Durham,  Member  of  the  Board  of  Higher 
Education 

William  L.  Turner,  Administrative  Dean  for  University 
Extension,  North  Carolina  State  University,  Raleigh 

S.  Leigh  Wilson,  Assistant  Executive  Director,  North 
Carolina  League  of  Municipalities,  Raleigh 

The  Board  of  Higher  Education  approved  the  State  Plan  for  Fiscal 
Year  1966  on  May  4,  1966  and  it  was  approved  by  the  U.  S.  Commissioner 

of  Education  on  May  23,  1966  -  the  first  State  Plan  in  the  nation  to 

be  approved.  The  institutions  of  higher  education  were  immediately 
invited  to  submit  proposals  for  projects  that  would  assist  in  solving 
community  problems  related  to  employment,  health  and  government  (the 
areas  specified  in  the  State  Plan)  through  community  service  and 
continuing  education  programs. 

Before  the  end  of  the  1966  Federal  fiscal  year  (June  30,  1966), 

16  community  service  proposals  were  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Higher 
Education,  all  from  public  institutions.  Of  these,  the  Board  approved 
14  and  Federal  funds  were  made  available  in  the  amount  of  $194,850. 
These  initial  projects  under  this  program  are  being  carried  out  by  six 
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Title  I  regulations  require  that  the  State  Plan  be  amended 
annually,  and  that  the  amendments  be  approved  by  the  U.  S.  Commissioner 
of  Education.  The  amended  State  Plan  was  submitted  by  the  Board  to 
the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  on  October  28,  1966,  specifying  that 
priority  be  given  during  Fiscal  Year  1967  to  community  problems  in 
the  areas  of  employment,  health,  government,  and  community  economic 
development.  The  Amended  State  Plan  for  Fiscal  Year  1967  (ending 
June  30,  1967)  was  approved  by  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education  on 
December  21,  1966. 

The  required  non-Federal  matching  of  funds  in  this  program  poses 
difficulties  for  state-supported  institutions  which  would  desire  to 
participate,  unless  funds  are  appropriated  by  the  1967  General  Assembly 
to  meet  matching  requirements.  On  October  17  the  State  Advisory  Counci 
on  Title  I  recommended  that  the  Board  request  that  an  appropriation  be 
made  by  the  1967  General  Assembly  for  Title  I  matching  funds  and  on 
October  25  the  North  Carolina  Council  on  Higher  Education  for  Adults 
made  a  comparable  recommendation  to  the  Board.  On  November  18  the 
Board  recommended  to  the  Department  of  Administration  and  to  the 
Advisory  Budget  Commission  that 

a  reserve  fund  of  $350,000  be  requested  of  the 

1967  General  Assembly  by  the  Department  of  Administration 
to  provide  the  50  per  cent  in  non-Federal  matching  funds 
that  will  most  likely  be  required  if  the  public  insti¬ 
tutions  in  North  Carolina  are  to  be  able  to  carry  out 
their  responsibilities  under  this  program  in  fiscal  years 

1968  and  1969.  State  funds  earmarked  for  this  purpose 
could  then  be  allocated  as  non-Federal  matching  funds 
to  specific  institutions  as  required. 

The  North  Carolina  Council  on  Higher  Education  for  Adults,  an 
autonomous  organization  composed  of  extension  directors  and  deans  of 
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graduate  and  undergraduate  schools  of  public  senior  institutions  offering 
extension  courses,  met  on  several  occasions  to  study  and  act  upon 
mutual  problems.  An  Assistant  Director  of  the  Board  of  Higher  Edu¬ 
cation  works  in  this  area  on  matters  of  statewide  concern  and  serves 
as  Secretary  of  the  Council. 

On  October  8,  1965  the  Board  gave  final  approval  to  East  Carolina 
College  to  operate  a  Two-Year  Educational  Center  open  to  military  and 
civilian  students  at  the  Marine  Corps  Air  Station  at  Cherry  Point. 

The  Center  opened  in  September  1965  with  an  enrollment  of  277  students 
and  a  staff  consisting  of  a  full-time  director  and  four  full-time 
faculty  members.  East  Carolina  College  operates  two  other  off-campus, 
two-year  centers,  the  Camp  Lejeune  Center  and  the  Seymour  Johns  on -Wayne__ 
County  Center.  A  four-year,  degree-granting  off-campus  center  is 
conducted  at  Fort  Bragg  by  North  Carolina  State  University.  Guilford 
College,  a  private  institution,  operates  an  off-campus  center  in 
Greensboro. 

Nursing  Education  Since  1964  the  staff  of  the  Board  has  actively 

participated  in  efforts  to  improve  nursing  edu¬ 
cation.  During  that  year  the  North  Carolina  Medical  Care  Commission 
and  the  State  Board  of  Education  joined  with  the  Board  of  Higher  Edu¬ 
cation  in  sponsoring  a  study  of  the  State's  needs  for  professional 
nurses.  The  study,  directed  by  Ray  E.  Brown,  director  of  the  graduate 
program  in  hospital  administration  at  Duke  University,  was  published 
in  August  1964  in  the  Report  of  Survey  of  Nursing  Education  in  North 
Carol ina .  One  of  the  recommendations  made  by  Brown  concerning  nursing 
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education  was  that 

A  continuing  Joint  Committee  on  Nursing  Education 
should  be  set  up  by  the  North  Carolina  Board  of 
Education  and  the  North  Carolina  Board  of  Higher 
Education,  in  order  to  assure  systematic  planning 
for  nursing  education  on  a  Statewide  basis. 

In  January  1965  the  two  Boards  established  the  Joint  Committee 
as  recommended  by  Brown.  In  September  1965  the  Committee,  which 
initially  limited  its  concern  to  nursing  programs  from  which  grad¬ 
uates  are  eligible  to  take  the  licensure  examination  for  registered 
nurses,  extended  its  activities  to  include  practical  nursing  edu¬ 
cation.  In  addition,  the  Committee  decided  that  the  membership 
should  be  expanded  to  include  representation  from  practical  nurse 
educators,  diploma  schools  of  nursing  and  hospital  administrators. 

Such  inclusion  resulted  in  the  entire  spectrum  of  nursing  education 
becoming  a  concern  of  the  Joint  Committee.  The  membership  of  the 
Joint  Committee  includes  representatives  from  the  State  Board  of 
Higher  Education,  State  Board  of  Nursing,  State  Board  of  Education, 
State  Department  of  Community  Colleges,  North  Carolina  Hospital 
Association,  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  North 
Carolina  State  Nurses'  Association,  North  Carolina  League  for  Nursing, 
and  several  institutions  that  conduct  nursing  education  programs  in 
the  State.  The  members  of  the  Joint  Committee  are: 

Howard  R.  Boozer,  State  Board  of  Higher  Education 
(Chairman) ,  Raleigh 

Martin  L.  Brooks,  M.D.,  Pembroke,  State  Board  of 
Higher  Education 

Louise  Bryant,  Department  of  Community  Colleges, 

Raleigh 

Miriam  Daughtry,  Department  of  Community  Colleges, 

Ra  leigh 
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Charles  H.  Frenzel,  Duke  University  Medical  Center, 

Durham 

Mrs.  Jesse  Kiser,  Central  Piedmont  Community  College, 

Charlotte 

John  Ketner,  North  Carolina  Hospital  Association, 

Raleigh 

Mrs.  Eloise  R.  Lewis,  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Greensboro 

Sister  Mary  Elizabeth,  Mercy  Hospital,  Charlotte 

Margaret  C.  Moore,  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill 

George  W.  Paschal,  Jr.,  M.D.,  Raleigh 

John  M.  Reynolds,  State  Board  of  Education,  Asheville 

Eugene  J.  Smith,  Memorial  Hospital,  Charlotte 

Carrie  M.  Spurgeon,  North  Carolina  Board  of  Nursing, 

Raleigh 

Isabelle  Webb,  Watts  Hospital,  Durham 

Mrs.  Jo  Anne  Paige,  North  Carolina  State  Nurses’ 

Association,  Raleigh 

The  Joint  Committee  has  engaged  in  three  principal  activities: 

(1)  designing  needed  studies  of  nursing  education  and  identifying 
sources  of  support;  (2)  developing  criteria  for  the  establishment  of 
educational  programs  in  nursing,  and  (3)  maintaining  liaison  among 
other  committees  of  organizations  interested  in  nursing  education  in  the 
State.  A  long-range  planning  study  of  nursing  education,  under  the 
general  direction  of  the  Joint  Committee,  is  discussed  in  Chapter  IV. 

At  a  June  28,  1966  hearing  of  a  subcommittee  of  the  Legislative 
Research  Commission  concerning  the  shortage  of  nurses  in  North  Carolina, 
the  chairman  (Senator  Thomas  W.  Seay,  Jr.)  requested  that  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Nursing  Education  take  the  initiative  to  bring  together 
representatives  of  the  several  organizations  and  agencies  concerned  in 
an  effort  to  develop  recommendations  for  legislative  action  that  could 
be  supported  by  all.  Three  days  later,  the  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Committee  convened  a  meeting  of  representatives  of  groups  in  the  State 
having  an  interest  in  nursing  education.  Groups  represented  were  the 
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Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  the  North  Carolina 
Hospital  Association,  the  North  Carolina  State  Nurses'  Association, 
the  North  Carolina  League  for  Nursing,  the  State  Board  of  Nursing, 
the  State  Department  of  Community  Colleges,  and  the  State  Board  of 
Higher  Education. 

In  a  series  of  meetings  in  July  and  August,  a  working  committee 
of  representatives  of  each  of  these  groups  drafted  recommendations  to 
which  all  could  subscribe.  On  September  15  formally  designated 
representatives  of  these  organizations  and  agencies  unanimously  adopted 
recommendations  for  submission  to  the  State  Board  of  Higher  Education 
and  the  State  Board  of  Education.  Following  endorsement  by  these 
two  Boards,  the  recommendations  were  formally  transmitted  to  Senator 
Seay  on  September  29,  1966  by  the  Director  of  the  Board  of  Higher 
Education  with  the  comment  that  they  represented  a  "major  achievement 
reflecting  the  cooperation  and  good  will  of  all." 

The  recommendations  were  that 

1)  Approval  be  given  to  budget  requests  for  all  existing 
types  of  State-supported  nursing  education  programs. 

2)  Funds  be  appropriated  to  the  State  Board  of  Education 
to  assist  existing  diploma  nursing  education  programs 
in  public  and  voluntary  hospitals.  The  hospital 
schools  of  nursing  would  be  eligible  at  their  option, 
to  apply  for  such  assistance  to  their  nursing  programs, 
under  guidelines  and  standards  set  by  the  Department  of 
Community  Colleges  and  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

At  least  two  nursing  education  consultants  should  be 
added  to  the  Department  of  Community  Colleges  staff  to 
advise  and  assist  the  Department  and  the  hospitals  in 
implementing  this  recommendation.  It  is  expected  that 
students  in  diploma  programs  will  share  general  education 
instruction,  services  and  facilities  with  students  in 
other  types  of  nursing  education  programs  conducted  by 
the  Department  of  Community  Colleges  institutions. 
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3)  Approval  be  given  to  "B"  budget  requests  submitted 
by  the  School  of  Nursing  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  for  Continuing  Education 
Programs  in  nursing,  which  would  allow  for  the 
expansion  of  the  program  for  practicing  registered 
nurses. 

4)  Increased  funds  be  provided  for  the  Scholarship- 
Loan  Fund  currently  operated  under  the  aegis  of 
the  North  Carolina  Medical  Care  Commission. 

The  report  approved  by  the  above-named  organizations  and  agencies 

also  stated  that  the  implementation  of  these  recommendations 

will  upgrade  the  quality  of  nursing  education 
and  practice  in  North  Carolina  through  state 
support  for  all  types  of  nursing  education 
programs,  and  preserve  the  identity  of  the 
diploma  schools  electing  to  participate  in  such 
a  program.  A  workable  and  useful  partnership 
would  be  developed  between  the  hospitals  and  the 
Department  of  Community  Colleges. 

Subsequently,  the  Legislative  Research  Commission  adopted  the 
following  recommendations  for  submission  to  the  General  Assembly: 

1.  That  approval  be  given  to  budget  requests  for  all 
existing  types  of  State-owned  nursing  education 
programs . 

2.  That  funds  be  appropriated  to  the  State  Board  of 
Education  to  provide  financial  assistance  to 
existing  diploma  nursing  education  programs  in 
public  and  non-profit  hospitals.  To  qualify  for 
such  aid  a  program  should  be  conducted  by  an  edu¬ 
cational  unit  in  nursing  which  is  fully  accredited 
by  the  North  Carolina  Board  of  Nursing  and  which  is 
operated  under  the  authority  of  a  public  or  non¬ 
profit  hospital  licensed  by  the  North  Carolina 
Medical  Care  Commission.  This  aid  should  be  dis¬ 
tributed,  upon  the  application  of  the  eligible  edu¬ 
cational  units  or  hospitals,  at  the  rate  of  $300  for 
each  student  duly  enrolled  in  the  program  as  of 
December  1  of  the  preceding  year  and  on  the  condition 
that  accreditation  is  maintained.  The  State  Board 

of  Education  should  be  given  the  authority  to  make 
such  reasonable  rules  and  regulations  as  are 
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necessary  to  carry  out  the  aid  program  and 
to  insure  that  the  aid  is  used  directly  for 
the  operation  and  maintenance  of  diploma 
nursing  programs  and  not  for  religious  or 
other  non-public  purposes. 

3.  That  financial  support  of  the  Scholarship- 
Loan  Fund  operated  by  the  Medical  Care 
Commission  under  G.  S.  131-121  for  nurses  and 
other  students  in  health  services  be  continued 
and  increased  by  the  General  Assembly. 

Transfer  In  1963  a  subcommittee  of  the  North  Carolina  College 
Students 

Conference  completed  a  study  of  problems  of  students  who 
transfer  from  two-year  to  senior  colleges.  It  found  serious  barriers 
to  a  smooth  transition  from  one  college  to  another.  Steps  were  under¬ 
taken  to  remove  the  obstacles  and  in  1965  a  Joint  Committee  on  College 
Transfer  Students  of  the  State  Board  of  Higher  Education,  State  Board 
of  Education,  North  Carolina  Association  of  Junior  Colleges,  and  the 
North  Carolina  College  Conference  (now  the  North  Carolina  Association 
of  Colleges  and  Universities)  was  appointed  to  make  continuing  studies 
of  transfer  problems  and  make  recommendations  for  alleviating  them. 

The  work  of  this  committee  is  especially  significant  at  the  present 
time  for  these  reasons:  (1)  it  represents  the  major  organizations  and 
agencies  having  concerns  in  this  area;  (2)  it  represents  both  public 
and  non-public  two-year  and  four-year  institutions;  and  (3)  momentum  in 
studying  this  problem  has  been  achieved  at  a  time  when  increasing 
numbers  of  students  are  entering  the  two-year  colleges  in  North 
Carolina  with  the  intention  of  completing  a  four-year  course  of  study. 

The  Joint  Committee  sponsored  two  statewide  articulation  meetings 
in  1966.  The  first  of  these  was  held  on  February  14  and  15  for  all  the 
academic  deans  of  the  colleges  and  universities  in  North  Carolina.  Each 
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participant  received  copies  of  significant  local  and  national  studies  of 
the  college  transfer  problem.  Each  dean  was  asked  to  appoint  one  repre¬ 
sentative  from  his  institution  for  membership  on  each  of  the  following 
eight  Articulation  Study  Committees:  Admissions,  Biological  Sciences, 
English,  Foreign  Languages,  Humanities,  Mathematics,  Physical  Sciences 
and  Social  Sciences.  From  appointees,  the  Joint  Committee  selected 
an  Executive  Articulation  Study  Committee  of  12  to  15  members,  including 
a  Chairman  and  a  Recorder,  for  each  study  area. 

On  April  1,  1966  the  eight  Executive  Articulation  Study  Committees 
held  organizational  meetings  and  met  with  the  Joint  Committee  to  develop 
articulation  study  plans.  The  background  information  which  had  been 
distributed  to  the  deans  at  the  February  conference  was  also  provided 
for  the  participants  at  the  April  1  meeting  and  was  mailed  to  all 
members  of  the  eight  study  committees,  bringing  the  total  distribution 
of  those  important  documents  to  almost  1,000  educators  in  the  State. 

Follow-up  conferences  are  now  being  held  by  all  committees  which 
will  submit  reports  with  recommendations  to  the  Joint  Committee.  These 
will  form  the  basis  for  a  statewide  effort  to  facilitate  the  transfer 
of  students  from  junior  to  senior  colleges  without  penalty. 

In  fall  1966  a  total  of  3,494  undergraduate  students  transferred 
into  or  among  the  16  North  Carolina  public  senior  institutions  of  higher 
education.  This  figure  represents  6.8  per  cent  of  the  total  under¬ 
graduate  enrollment  of  the  institutions.  Of  the  3,494  transfer  students, 
1,292  (37  per  cent)  were  from  two-year  colleges  and  2,202  (63  per  cent) 


were  from  senior  institutions. 
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Educational  Since  January  8,  1955  the  University  of  North  Carolina 

Television 

has  operated  educational  television  Channel  4  with 
studios  on  the  campuses  at  Raleigh,  Chapel  Hill  and  Greensboro.  Since 
that  time  the  University  has  regularly  carried  educational  television 
programs  to  the  viewing  area  of  the  central  transmitter  and  produced 
programs  for  use  by  other  stations.  In  1962  the  University  formulated 
plans  to  expand  the  educational  television  service  to  provide  statewide 
coverage  by  projecting  construction  of  eight  additional  transmitters. 
Subsequently,  a  public  commission  on  educational  television  approved 
the  plans  and  recommended  appropriation  of  the  necessary  funds  over  a 
period  of  years.  In  1963  the  General  Assembly  appropriated  $1,250,000 
to  be  used  with  Federal  matching  grants  for  obtaining  licenses  and 
constructing  transmitters  at  Columbia,  Asheville,  Linville,  and  Concord 
with  an  interconnecting  microwave  relay  system.  The  Columbia  transmitter 
(Channel  2)  and  the  eastern  am  of  the  interconnecting  system  are  now 
in  operation,  and  the  development  of  facilities  for  the  western  sector 
has  advanced  to  the  point  that  financing  of  construction  of  trans¬ 
mitters  has  been  requested. 

A  Television  Advisory  Council  for  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
has  been  established.  Its  purpose  is  to  "advise  the  University  on  the 
general  operation  and  development  of  the  statewide  educational 
television  service  and  to  make  recommendations  for  the  best  utilization 
of  television  for  educational  purposes."  The  Advisory  Council  is 
composed  of  representatives  of  private  colleges,  the  State  Board  of 
Higher  Education,  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  commercial 
television  broadcasters,  and  the  public. 
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Compact  for  The  Compact  for  Education  is  an  agreement  among  the 

Education 

states  to  bring  together  state  and  local  educational 
and  governmental  leaders  on  a  nationwide  basis  for  the  improvement  of 
the  entire  spectrum  of  education  from  the  kindergarten  through  graduate 
and  professional  education.  It  is  a  partnership  among  states  and  a 
partnership  among  the  political  and  educational  leadership  in  each 
state  to  improve  education.  Interested  party  states  have  established 
the  Education  Commission  of  the  States,  with  headquarters  to  be  in 
Denver,  Colorado,  as  a  mechanism  for  carrying  out  the  aims  of  the 
Compact.  Representatives  from  the  various  states  comprise  the 
governing  board  of  the  Commission,  with  each  state  entitled  to  seven 
representatives.  They  are  the  Governor,  two  state  legislators  (one 
selected  by  each  house),  and  four  others  appointed  by  the  Governor 
representing  various  levels  of  education.  Eventually  the  Commission 
may  become  a  body  of  approximately  350  representatives,  depending  upon 
the  number  of  states  that  elect  to  participate.  By  December  1966  at 
least  38  states  had  agreed  to  join  the  Compact,  either  through  a 
legislative  act  or  by  executive  order  of  the  Governor.  The  principal 
responsibilities  of  the  Commission  are  to 

1)  Bring  together  persons  with  practical  power  in  state  education, 
specifically  the  Governor,  legislators,  and  professional  education  and 
lay  leaders,  so  that  they  can  benefit  from  one  another's  experiences. 

2)  Undertake  explorative  studies  and  analyses  for  the  mutual 
benefit  of  the  states. 

3)  Develop  alternative  approaches,  with  advantages  and  disadvan¬ 
tages  of  each  approach  spelled  out,  which  individual  state  and  local 
policy-making  bodies  may  take  in  making  policy  decisions  concerning 
their  respective  education  problems  in  particular  contexts  and  situations. 
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4)  Serve  as  a  clearinghouse  for  information  in  an  advisory 
capacity  on  education  matters. 

5)  Act  as  a  "stimulus"  to  action  by  appropriate  local  and 
state  agencies  with  authority  to  act. 

6)  Present  a  coordinated  voice  of  the  states  to  debate 
education  goals  and  answers  in  dialogue  with  the  Federal  government. 

Seven  major  studies  have  been  authorized  by  the  Commission  and 
are  underway.  They  are 

1)  Methods  of  financing  elementary  and  secondary 
education 

2)  Community-centered  post  high  school  education 

3)  Trends  and  needs  in  vocational  and  technical 
education 

4)  State  coordination  of  higher  education 

5)  Ways  states  can  attack  the  special  problems  of 
urban  schools 

6)  Techniques  employed  in  the  various  states  to 
secure  communications  and  understanding  among 
all  groups  and  individuals  involved  in  the 
educational  process 

7)  Size  of  school  districts 

Observers  were  appointed  by  Governor  Moore  to  attend  meetings 
concerning  the  Compact  that  were  held  in  September  1965  (Kansas  City) 
and  June  1966  (Chicago).  At  the  request  of  Governor  Moore,  the 
Board  of  Higher  Education  gave  consideration  to  the  Compact  for 
Education,  and  to  the  part  North  Carolina  could  or  should  play  in  it. 
After  study,  which  included  securing  the  views  of  representative 
educational  and  political  leaders,  the  Board  in  1966  recommended  to 
Governor  Moore  that  the  State  become  a  participating  member. 
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Regiona 1  In  1948  the  Southern  Regional  Education  Board  was  estab- 

Educat ion 

lished  by  the  Southern  Governors'  Conference  through  an 
interstate  compact  with  16  member  states  cooperating  to  improve  higher 
education.  North  Carolina  is  an  original  member  state.  SREB  works 
directly  with  state  governments,  academic  institutions  and  other 
agencies  concerned  with  higher  education.  It  conducts  cooperative 
programs  across  state  lines  aimed  at  providing  better  graduate,  pro¬ 
fessional  and  technical  education  in  the  South. 

One  important  activity  of  SREB  is  administering  student  exchange 
programs  among  the  states  and  institutions,  conducted  through  con¬ 
tracts  and  memoranda  of  agreement.  Such  contracts  for  instructional 
services  prevent  the  costly  duplication  within  the  region  of  programs 
of  high  cost  but  moderate  enrollment.  A  state  within  the  region  which 
does  not  offer  such  specialized  training  may  send  its  students  to  a 
state  which  does. 

The  State  of  North  Carolina  is  a  "purchaser"  of  training  under  two 
contract  types:  1)  contracts-f or-services  (medicine,  dentistry, 
veterinary  medicine,  social  work,  and  special  education)  and  2)  tuition- 
aid  contracts  (only  one  at  present  -  actuarial  science). 

North  Carolina  is  a  "seller"  of  training  through  1)  contracts- 
for-services  in  public  health  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill  and  2)  tuition-aid  contracts  in  library  science  and  forestry 
at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  and  North  Carolina 
State  University  at  Raleigh  respectively. 

In  North  Carolina  the  Director  of  Higher  Education  is  responsible 
for  the  overall  administration  of  the  contract-f or-services  program. 
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Certification  of  students,  payment  for  services  and  information  dis¬ 
tribution  about  SREB  programs  are  done  by  cooperating  North  Carolina 
institutions  of  higher  education.  Funds  for  supporting  student 
contract-f or-services  programs  are  direct  appropriations  for  this 
purpose  to  these  cooperating  institutions. 

North  Carolina's  membership  on  the  Southern  Regional  Education 
Board  consists  of 

Dan  K.  Moore,  Governor  of  North  Carolina,  ex  officio 

Charles  F.  Carroll,  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  1969 

William  C.  Friday,  President,  University  of 
North  Carolina,  1967 

Watts  Hill,  Jr.,  Chairman,  State  Board  of  Higher 
Education,  1968 

Hector  MacLean,  State  Senator,  1970 
As  mentioned  earlier  in  this  report,  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Higher  Education  serves  as  chairman  of  a  Commission  of  the  Southern 
Regional  Education  Board  to  study  the  role  of  the  Negro  colleges  in 
the  region  in  this  period  of  transition.  The  study  is  financed  by 
a  grant  of  $300,000  from  the  Carnegie  Corporation  and  matching  sum 
from  the  Southern  Regional  Education  Board.  There  are  118  Negro 
institutions  of  higher  education  in  the  area  covered  by  SREB. 

Cooperative  The  State  Personnel  Act  of  1965  charged  the  State 

Education 

Personnel  Department  with  responsibility  for  devel¬ 
oping  pre-service  and  in-service  training  programs  for  State  employees, 
in  cooperation  with  the  State  Board  of  Higher  Education,  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Public  Instruction,  and  State  Board  of  Education. 

Claude  E.  Caldwell,  State  Director  of  Personnel,  has  discussed  with 
the  Board  of  Higher  Education  several  approaches  to  the  development  of 
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appropriate  pre-service  and  in-service  training  through  cooperative 
education  programs  that  would  be  operated  by  the  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities.  Cooperative  education  (students  alternating  terms  between 
full-time  employment  and  full-time  study)  has  proven  successful  in 
institutions  in  other  states  in  such  fields  as  engineering,  accounting, 
and  business  administration.  Further  attention  is  being  given  to  this 
matter,  as  cooperative  education  would  be  of  assistance  to  State  govern¬ 
ment  as  an  employer  as  well  as  to  industry  and  commerce  throughout  the 
State . 


Use  of  Test  Scores  The  State  Board  of  Education  annually  publishes 

for  selected  professional  distribution  the  mean 
scores  on  the  National  Teacher  Examinations  by  institution  ( on  a  coded 
basis),  and  the  State  Board  of  Higher  Education  does  likewise  with  the 
mean  scores  of  entering  freshmen  in  the  tax-supported  higher  education 
institutions  on  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Tests  (see  Table  XXI, 

Chapter  VI  ) . 

On  July  22,  1960  the  Board  accepted  the  following  unanimous  recom¬ 
mendations  of  a  special  committee  of  college  presidents  appointed  by 
the  Board  to  examine  the  advisability  of  an  admissions  testing  program 
for  all  State-supported  institutions  of  higher  education: 

1.  That  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  Test 
(SAT)  become  a  part  of  the  admissions  procedure  for 
all  freshmen  entering  any  of  the  state-supported 
institutions  in  the  fall  of  1961,  and 

2.  That  the  use  to  be  made  of  test  scores  is  re¬ 
served  to  the  individual  institutions,  .... 

Also  on  July  22,  1960  the  Board  adopted  a  policy  of  publishing  the 
scores  only  in  coded  form,  and  in  1961  began  publishing  the  SAT  scores  in 
this  fashion.  The  Board  reaffirmed  this  policy  on  July  15,  1966. 
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Visiting  Speakers  at  State-  At  the  request  of  Governor  Moore,  a 
Supported  Institutions 

nine-member  "Commission  on  the  Study 

of  the  Statutes  /G .  S.  116-199  and  G.  S.  116-  200^/  Relating  to  Visiting 

Speakers  at  State-Supported  Institutions"  was  created  by  Joint 

Resolution.  It  was  the  assignment  of  the  Commission 

to  make  a  careful,  full  and  detailed  study  of  G.  S. 

§116-199  and  G.  S.  §116-200,  relating  to  visiting 
speakers  at  State-supported  educational  institutions 
of  higher  learning,  with  respect  particularly  to  the 
enforcement  of  the  statutes;  the  relationship,  if 
any,  between  these  statutes  and  the  accreditation  of 
State-supported  institutions  by  accreditation  organi¬ 
zations  and  associations;  the  effect  on  the  relation¬ 
ship  of  these  institutions  with  other  institutions  of 
higher  learning;  and  the  impact  of  the  statutes  as 
to  the  status,  administration,  reputation,  functioning 
and  future  development  of  State-supported  institutions. 

In  August  1965  the  Board  of  Higher  Education  adopted  the  following 

resolution  concerning  the  Visiting  Speakers  Law: 

Resolved,  that  the  North  Carolina  Board  of  Higher 
Education  affirms  the  principle  of  resistance  to 
subversive  communist  influences  on  the  campuses  of 
state-supported  institutions,  but  believes  and  has 
full  confidence  that  this  resistance  can  best  be 
achieved  by  returning  to  the  trustees  the  authority 
and  responsibility  for  managing  and  directing  the 
internal  affairs  of  their  respective  institutions. 

The  Commission  held  public  hearings  on  August  11-12  and  on 
September  8-9,  1965.  At  the  request  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission, 
the  Board  of  Higher  Education  coordinated  the  appearances  of  insti¬ 
tutional  representatives. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Commission  were 

1)  That  the  statutes  be  amended  "so  as  to  vest  the 
trustees  of  the  institutions  affected  by  it  not 
only  with  the  authority  but  also  with  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  adopting  and  publishing  rules  and 
precautionary  measures  relating  to  visiting 
speakers  covered  by  said  Act  on  the  campus  of 
said  institutions." 
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2)  That  the  institutions  adopt  speaker  policies. 

3)  That  the  Governor  call  a  Special  Session  of  the 
General  Assembly  to  amend  the  Law. 

Governor  Moore  called  a  Special  Session  of  the  General  Assembly 

(November  15-17,  1965)  at  which  the  Visiting  Speakers  Law  was  amended, 

returning  full  authority  and  responsibility  to  institutional  trustees 

with  the  requirement  that  each  board  of  trustees  adopt  regulations 

governing  visiting  speakers. 

Subsequently,  the  constitutionality  of  the  law  as  amended  has  been 
questioned.  It  is  in  the  Federal  courts  at  this  time. 

Federal  Assistance  The  American  system  of  education  is  unlike 

For  Higher  Education 

systems  of  most  other  countries.  Their 
systems  are  highly  centralized  and  operated  under  policies  set  by  the 
national  governments.  American  education  is  decentralized.  There  is 
no  national  university.  Private  and  public  institutions  of  higher 
education  are  chartered  by  the  states  and  governed  by  state  boards  or 
independent  boards  of  trustees.  Most  of  the  approximately  30,000 
local  school  districts  in  the  country  also  operate  independently  under 
elected  governing  boards.  Theoretically,  the  boards  of  trustees  set 
their  own  policies  beyond  rules  imposed  by  the  State  and,  in  general, 
are  guided  principally  by  their  clientele's  needs,  and  ability  and 
willingness  to  finance  or  supplement  the  educational  programs. 

The  authority  of  governing  boards  is  delegated  by  the  state, 
which  has  the  legal  responsibility  for  education.  The  Federal 
government  itself  has  no  direct  power  concerning  education,  since  the 


Constitution  of  the  United  States  makes  no  mention  of  it.  The  tenth 


amendment  affirms  that  "powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  .  • 
are  reserved  to  the  states  respectively,  or  to  the  people."  Thus, 
education  is  a  state  function.  Nevertheless,  under  various  sections 
of  the  Constitution,  including  the  "General  Welfare"  clause,  the 
Federal  government  has  justified  an  involvement  in  education  and  has 
repeatedly,  beginning  with  the  Ordinance  of  1787,  turned  its  hand 
legally  to  help  the  States  whenever  the  need  became  obvious.  Mainly, 
Federal  aid  to  education  has  always  been  for  one  of  four  general 
purposes : 

1)  To  bolster  the  nation's  supply  of  trained  men  and  women 
(The  Morrill  Act  of  1862,  for  example,  provided  opportunities  to 
develop  agricultural  and  technical  know-how  urgently  needed  at 
that  time  and  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  stimulated 
growth  in  modern  languages  and  science  by  providing  assistance  to 
persons  studying  in  these  fields). 

2)  To  gather  and  disseminate  educational  information  for  the 
nation  as  a  whole. 

3)  To  improve  research  and  experimentation  in  education. 

4)  To  coordinate  the  exchange  of  students  and  teachers 
between  the  United  States  and  other  countries. 

Only  in  this  decade  has  Federal  financial  assistance  in 
sizable  proportions  become  a  reality,  however.  Since  mid-1963  the 
following  education  legislation  has  been  enacted: 
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Adult  Education  Act 

Allied  Health  Professions  Personnel  and  Training  Act  of  1966 
Appalachia  Regional  Act 

Assistance  for  Public  Schools  Affected  by  Major  Disasters 
Assistance  for  School  Construction  in  Certain  Impacted  Areas 
Outside  the  Continental  Limits,  and  Teachers  in  Dependents' 

Schools 

Captioned  Films  for  the  Deaf 

Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 

Cooperative  Research  Act 

Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964 

Economic  Opportunity  Amendments  of  1965 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Amendments  of  1966 

Health  Professions  Education  Assistance  Act  of  1963 

Health  Professions  Education  Assistance  Amendments  for  1965 

Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963 

Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 

Higher  Education  Amendments  of  1966 

International  Education  Act 

Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Youth  Offenses  Control  Act  of  1964 

Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Youth  Offenses  Control  Act  of  1965 

Library  Services  and  Construction  Act 

Loans  to  Students  of  Optometry 

Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of  1963 

Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of  1965 

Mental  Retardation  Facilities  and  Community  Mental  Health  Centers 
Construction  Act  of  1963 

Mental  Retardation  Facilities  and  Community  Mental  Health  Centers 
Construction  Act  Amendments  of  1965 
Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange  Act 
National  Arts  and  Cultural  Development  Act  of  1964 
National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  Act  of  1965 
National  Defense  Education  and  Federally  Affected  Areas  Acts 
of  1964 

National  Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf  Act 

National  Vocational  Student  Loan  Insurance  Act  of  1965 

Nurse  Training  Act  of  1964 

State  Technical  Services  Act  of  1965 

Training  Teachers  of  the  Handicapped 

Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963 

The  extent  of  Federal  financial  assistance  for  higher  education 
during  the  period  1956-67  is  illustrated  graphically  in  Figure  4  on  page  90. 

The  Federal  legislation  which  will  probably  have  the  most  far-reaching 
implication  for  higher  education  is  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965. 

This  Act  provides  for  the  following: 

1)  Assisting  in  the  solution  of  such  community  problems  as 
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housing,  poverty,  government,  recreation,  employment,  youth  opportunities, 
transportation,  health,  and  land  use  through  college  and  university 
community-service  programs. 

2)  Assisting  in  raising  the  academic  quality  of  smaller  colleges 
which  have  the  desire  and  potential  to  make  a  substantial  contribution 
to  higher  education  but  lack  financial  and  other  resources  to  do  so. 

3)  Encouraging  and  enabling  exceptionally  needy  high  school 
graduates  and  college  undergraduate  students,  who  otherwise  would  be 
unable  to  continue  their  education,  to  pursue  their  studies  at  institutions 
of  higher  education  by  providing  them  with  educational  opportunity  grants. 

4)  Assisting  States  or  nonprofit  institutions  to  establish  or 
strengthen  low-cost  guaranteed  loan  programs  for  students  enrolled  in 
eligible  institutions  of  higher  education. 

5)  Broadening  the  part-time  employment  opportunities  available 
under  work-study  programs  funded  by  the  Federal  government,  making  all 
needy  students  eligible,  instead  of  only  those  from  low-income  ($3,000 
a  year  or  less)  families. 

6)  Strengthening  higher  education  by  permitting  more  effective 
administration  of  the  National  Defense  Student  Loan  Program  and  by 
giving  additional  incentive  and  encouragement  to  teachers  to  accept 
positions  in  schools  in  areas  that  generally  need  the  best  and  most 
experienced  teachers. 

7)  Improving  the  quality  and  increasing  the  number  of  teachers  and 
at  the  same  time  increasing  the  educational  opportunity  offered  elemen¬ 
tary  and  secondary  school  children. 
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8)  Improving  the  quality  of  education  offered  by  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  by  improving  the  quality  of  the  education  of  persons 
who  are  pursuing  or  who  plan  to  pursue  a  career  in  elementary  and 
secondary  education.  This  is  to  be  accomplished  by  awarding  fellowships 
for  graduate  study  and  by  developing  or  strengthening  teacher  education 
programs  in  institutions  of  higher  education. 

9)  Improving  the  quality  of  classroom  instruction  through  grants 
for  the  purchase  of  laboratory  and  other  special  equipment,  including 
audio-visual  materials  and  printed  materials  other  than  textbooks,  and 
television  equipment  for  closed-circuit  direct  instruction;  and  through 
grants  to  institutions  of  higher  education  for  conducting  workshops  and 
institutes  for  teachers  and  specialists  using  or  planning  to  use  these 
media . 

Involvement  in  and  keeping  informed  about  the  various  programs 
under  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  and  other  Federal  programs  have 
developed  into  a  significant  activity  for  the  Board  of  Higher  Education. 

In  December  1965  Governor  Moore  designated  the  Board  as  the  State  agency 
to  administer  Title  I  (Community  Service  and  Continuing  Education)  and 
Title  IV  (Part  B)  (Low-Interest  Insured  Loans  to  Students)  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  Under  Title  IV  (B)  the  Board  works  with 
the  State  Education  Assistance  Authority,  which  serves  as  the  guarantor 
of  student  loans  and  with  the  College  Foundation,  Incorporated,  and 
other  eligible  lenders.  Administration  of  these  Federal  programs  requires 
the  services  of  several  members  of  the  Board  staff. 

With  reference  to  such  other  Federal  legislation  as  the  Higher 
Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963  and  the  State  Technical  Services 
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Act  of  1965,  the  Board  has  recommended  that  its  staff  be  represented 
on  appropriate  committees  or  commissions.  The  Board  endeavors  to 
assist  the  public  and  private  colleges  of  the  State  in  their  efforts 
to  benefit  from  the  wide  variety  of  Federal  programs  in  which  they 
may  be  eligible  to  participate  but  which,  lacking  guidance  and 
assistance,  they  are  likely  to  miss. 


Figure  4 
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Liaison  Activities  Effective  statewide  planning  and  coordination 

of  higher  education  require  that  the  Board 
maintain  liaison  among  a  broad  range  of  agencies,  organizations,  and 
institutions  on  local,  state,  and  national  levels  that  relate  to  or 
engage  in  higher  education.  Such  liaison  is  conducted  by  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Board  serving  as  officers,  members,  observers,  or 
participants  in  activities  of  the  various  organizations;  attending 
conferences;  writing  and  presenting  papers;  and  keeping  abreast  of 
developments  in  education  through  professional  literature  and  other 
means . 

The  Board  holds  membership  in  the  North  Carolina  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Universities,  Association  of  Governing  Boards  of  Colleges 
and  Universities,  and  American  Council  on  Education. 

Members  of  the  Board  and  staff  are  officers  of  a  number  of  organ¬ 
izations.  Mr.  Hill  (Chairman  of  the  Board)  is  chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  State  Education  Assistance  Authority,  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Southern  Regional  Education  Board,  and 
chairman  of  the  SREB  Commission  on  Higher  Education  Opportunities  in 
the  South.  Mrs.  Horton  (member  of  the  Board)  is  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Learning  Institute  of  North  Carolina  (LINC). 
Dr.  Boozer  (Director  of  Higher  Education)  is  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Learning  Institute  of  North  Carolina  and  the  Regional 
Education  Laboratory  of  the  Carolinas  and  Virginia  (RELCV),  and  a 
member  of  the  Community  College  Advisory  Council.  Dr.  West  (Associate 
Director)  is  a  member  of  the  Educational  Television  Advisory  Council 
of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  Community  College  Advisory 
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Council,  and  State  Advisory  Council  on  Teacher  Education  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education.  Dr.  Corey  (Assistant  Director)  is  secretary  of  the 
North  Carolina  Council  on  Higher  Education  for  Adults.  Mr.  Broadway 
(Research  Associate)  is  executive  secretary  of  the  State  Education 
Assistance  Authority  and  vice  president  of  the  North  Carolina  Division 
of  the  Southern  Association  of  Student  Financial  Aid  Administrators. 

Members  of  the  Board  staff  also  serve  as  educational  consultants 
to  a  number  of  organizations  and  agencies.  Dr.  Boozer  is  a  consultant 
to  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service;  Dr.  West  to  the  U.  S.  Office  of 
Education;  Dr.  Corey  to  the  Southeastern  Education  Laboratory  and  the 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education;  and  Dr.  Thorpe  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Labor. 

The  Board  maintains  close  working  relationships  with  the  above- 
mentioned  organizations  and  agencies  and  such  others  with  related 
interests  as  the  Department  of  Community  Colleges  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education,  North  Carolina  Education  Association,  State  Planning  Task 
Force,  North  Carolina  State  Commission  on  Higher  Education  Facilities, 
North  Carolina  Association  of  Collegiate  Registrars  and  Admissions 
Officers,  North  Carolina  Council  on  National  Purposes,  Research 
Triangle  Institute,  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools, 
Association  of  American  Colleges,  American  Association  of  Junior 
Colleges,  American  Association  of  Colleges  for  Teacher  Education, 
National  Commission  on  Teacher  Education  and  Professional  Standards, 
Association  of  Executive  Officers  of  Statewide  Boards  of  Higher 
Education,  and  Education  Commission  of  the  States. 
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The  Board  and  its  staff  have  worked  continuously  with  the  tax- 
supported  institutions  in  a  host  of  ways  informally.  In  fact,  it  is  in 
these  continuing  efforts,  rarely  dramatic,  that  attempts  are  made  to 
provide  leadership  wherever  and  whenever  possible.  Throughout,  they 
have  worked  diligently  to  cooperate  with  the  private  and  church-related 
colleges  in  the  State,  to  recognize  and  acknowledge  their  historic 
and  continuing  contribution  to  the  State  and  its  citizens,  and  to  re¬ 
member  that  there  are  as  many  or  more  differences  to  be  found  among 
tax-supported  institutions  or  among  private  institutions  as  are  likely 
to  be  found  between  tax-supported  and  private  institutions.  As  a 
result  of  the  Board's  long-range  planning  for  higher  education  and  of 
Federal  grant  legislation  which  applies  to  non-public  institutions 
as  well  as  public  colleges,  the  non-public  institutions  are  becoming 
even  more  involved  in  the  statewide  higher  education  coordination 
process  at  an  accelerated  rate,  thus,  achieving  closer  relationships 
among  public  and  private  higher  education. 


CHAPTER  VI 


TABLES 


This  chapter  consists  of  statistical  information  concerning  various 
aspects  of  higher  education  in  North  Carolina.  The  first  section  deals 
with  summaries  of  budget  requests  and  other  fiscal  information.  The 
second  section  pertains  to  other  selected  institutional  data  ranging 
from  enrollments  to  geographical  origins  of  students. 

Summaries  of  Budget  Requests  and  Other  Fiscal  Data 
The  1965  General  Assembly  approved  total  requirements  of  $221 
million  for  operating  expenses  for  academic  programs  and  related 
services  (e.g.,  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  and  the  North 
Carolina  Memorial  Hospital)  in  the  tax-supported  institutions  of 
higher  education  (excluding  community  colleges)  for  the  1965-67 
biennium.  Of  the  approved  $221  million,  $133  million  was  directly 
appropriated  and  $88  million  was  estimated  to  be  received  from  student 
fees,  endowment  and  trust  funds,  contracts  and  grants,  sale  of 
services,  and  other  sources.  The  State  appropriation  of  $133  million 
is  an  increase  of  36  per  cent  over  the  previous  biennium.  Capital 
improvements  authorized  by  the  1965  General  Assembly  totaled  $129 
million,  of  which  amount  $25  million  was  directly  appropriated,  $12 
million  was  financed  by  Legislative  Bonds,  and  $92  million  was  financed 
from  non-state  funds  including  projects  which  are  to  be  self-liquidating 
(primarily  dormitories). 
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For  the  biennium  1967-69  the  tax-supported  institutions  of 
higher  education  have  requested  $250  million  for  operating  expenses 
for  academic  programs  and  related  services  ( "A"  budgets),"  of  which 
amount  $159  million  is  requested  State  appropriation,  and  $91  million 
is  estimated  receipts.  The  requested  State  appropriation  of  $159 
million  is  an  increase  of  20  per  cent  over  the  amount  appropriated  for 
the  previous  biennium.  In  addition  to  the  requests  for  continuing 
operating  expenses,  the  institutions  have  requested  $53  million  for 
new  and  improved  programs  and  services  ( "B"  budgets).  Capital  im¬ 
provements  ("C"  budgets)  requested  of  the  1967  General  Assembly  total 
$274  million,  of  which  amount  $244  million  is  requested  through  State 
appropriation,  and  the  balance  of  $30  million  is  to  be  financed 
from  non-State  funds  including  projects  which  are  to  be  self- liquidating . 


"The  "A"  budget  is  for  continuing  operations  at  present  levels  of 
support;  the  "B"  budget  for  new  and  expanded  programs  and  services; 
and  the  nC"  budget  for  capital  improvements. 


TABLE  I  "A"  AND  "B"  BUDGET  REQUESTS 

For  General  Fund  Appropriations 
For  Operations,  Fiscal  Years  1958-69 
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**  In  1965  this  institution  initiated  its  senior  college  program.  The  first  senior  college  class  is  scheduled  to  graduate  in  1969.  No  attempt  was 
prorate  operating  expenses  between  the  secondary  school  and  college  programs. 


Requested  Estimated 

Appropriations  Expenditures  Actual  Expenditures 

1968-69  1967-68  1966-67  T965-66  1964-65  1963-64  1962-63  1961-62  1960-61  1959-60  1958-69  1957-58 
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Total  Related  Services  $17,350  $16,014  $11,901  $10,523  $  9,280  $  8,575  $  7,419 

(Not  included  in  Grand  Total) 
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**  These  institutions  were  converted  from  two-year  to  State-supported  senior  colleges  by  the  1963  General  Assembly.  Charlotte  College  and  Wilmington  College 
graduated  their  first  senior  classes  in  June  1965;  Ashevil le-Bil tmore  College  in  June  1966.  Charlotte  College  was  changed  to  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Charlotte  by  the  1965  General  Assembly. 


TABLE  IV  EXPENDITURES 

From  General  Fund  Appropriations  and  Receipts  for  Operations 
(Combines  Tables  II  and  III)  , 

Fiscal  Years  1958-69 
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Total  Excluding  Land  Purchases  $267,560  $237,563  $2,880 
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**  In  addition  $29,762,000  was  approved  by  the  Legislature  as  part  of  the  November  7,  1961  bond  referendum  which  was  defeated. 
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Other  Selected  Institutional  Data 

The  following  14  tables  provide  data  as  of  fall  1966  on  colleges 
and  universities  in  North  Carolina  concerning  1)  enrollments,  2)  academic 
ranks  and  highest  degrees  held  by  faculty,  3)  student  costs,  4)  student 
financial  aid,  5)  student  withdrawals,  6)  earned  degrees  conferred, 

7)  average  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  (SAT)  scores  and  high  school  class 
rank  of  entering  freshmen,  8)  home  counties  of  undergraduate  students 
from  North  Carolina,  and  9)  home  states  of  undergraduate  students  from 
out  of  the  state. 

Table  XI  shows  that  the  total  enrollment  in  fall  1966  at  the  tax- 
supported  and  private  institutions  in  the  State  was  112,805,  consisting 
of  66,072  men  and  46,733  women.  Of  the  total  enrollment,  100,134  were 
full-time  students  and  12,671  part-time. 

Table  XII  reveals  that  29  per  cent  of  the  total  enrollment  in  the 
tax-supported  and  private  institutions  consisted  of  out-of-state  students. 
Out-of-state  student  enrollment  in  the  tax-supported  institutions  was  19 
per  cent  of  the  total  enrollment. 

Table  XIII  classifies  the  total  enrollment  by  level  of  instruction 
and  shows  that  38,582  students  were  freshmen,  25,834  sophomores,  16,274 
juniors,  and  14,299  seniors.  Graduate  students  totaled  9,777  and  students 
seeking  a  first  professional  degree  totaled  2,933. 

Table  XIV  shows  that  51  per  cent  of  the  students  enrolled  in  15  tax- 
supported  senior  colleges  live  in  dormitories,  24  per  cent  in  private 
homes,  20  per  cent  in  their  own  homes,  three  per  cent  in  fraternity  or 
sorority  houses,  and  two  per  cent  in  college  housing  for  married  students. 
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Table  XV  shows  the  highest  degrees  held  by  the  faculty  in  15  tax- 
supported  senior  colleges.  Thirty-eight  per  cent  hold  doctoral  degrees 
46  per  cent  master's  degrees,  and  16  per  cent  bachelor's  or  first 
professional  degrees.  Of  the  total  of  4,189  faculty  in  the  15  institu¬ 
tions,  865  have  the  rank  of  professor,  687  associate  professor,  973 
assistant  professor,  and  1,664  instructor. 

Table  XVI  is  an  itemization  of  student  costs  for  the  nine-month 
academic  year  1966-67  at  the  tax-supported  senior  institutions. 

Tuition  for  in-state  students  ranges  from  $100  to  $400  and  for  out- 
of-state  students  from  $300  to  $700.  Board  charges  average  $368, 
dormitory  room  $205,  laundry  $27,  and  other  required  fees  $208.  The 
average  minimum  cost  for  in-state  students  living  in  dormitories 
is  $891  and  out-of-state  students  $1,194/' 

Table  XVII  lists  in  detail  a  variety  of  required  fees  at  the 
tax-supported  senior  colleges  for  such  items  as  book  rentals,  cultural 
programs,  publication,  athletics,  and  student  government. 

Table  XVIII  points  out  that  financial  aid  to  students  at  15  tax- 
supported  senior  colleges  during  Fiscal  Year  1966  was  significant.  A 
total  of  7,501  scholarships  amounting  to  $4,012,405  and  2,045  teaching 
fellowships  amounting  to  $3,080,713  were  awarded.  Student  jobs 
totaled  8,301  in  number  and  paid  $2,322,406.  A  total  of  7,983  National 
Defense  Education  Act  (NDEA)  loans  amounting  to  $2,989,284  and  2,391 
other  loans  amounting  to  $408,578  were  granted. 

“These  figures  include  undergraduate  and  graduate  costs  but  do  not 
include  costs  of  professional  programs  which  tend  to  be  higher  than  for 
other  graduate  programs. 
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Table  XIX  reveals  that  11,106  undergraduate  students  (about  10 
per  cent  of  the  total  fall  enrollment)  withdrew  from  15  tax-supported 
senior  colleges  during  the  academic  year  1965-66  for  a  variety  of 
reasons,  with  academic  failure  or  low  grades  being  the  dominant 
reason.  Of  the  11,106  undergraduate  withdrawals,  4,433  were  freshmen. 

Table  XX  is  a  tabulation  of  earned  degrees  conferred  by  15  tax- 
supported  senior  colleges  during  the  17-year  period  1950-1966.  Degrees 
conferred  rose  from  5,229  in  1950  to  9,892  in  1966.  Of  the  9,892 
conferred  in  1966,  7,304  were  bachelor's,  2,228  master's,  and  360 
doctor ' s . 

Table  XXI  consists  of  selected  data  on  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test 
(SAT)  scores  and  high  school  rank  of  entering  freshmen  at  15  tax- 
supported  senior  colleges  (coded)  in  fall  1966.  Institutional  averages 
of  total  SAT  scores  of  entering  freshmen  ranged  from  650  to  1,152.  The 
minimum  average  total  SAT  scores  required  for  admission  at  14  of  the 
tax-supported  senior  colleges  in  North  Carolina  ranged  from  550  to  800. 

Tables  XXII,  XXIII,  XXIV  pertain  to  the  geographical  origins  of 
students  attending  colleges  in  the  State.  North  Carolina  counties 
having  the  most  students  attending  college  in  the  State  are  Mecklenburg 
(5,351),  Guilford  (5,140),  Wake  (4,564),  Forsyth  (3,429),  and  Durham 
(2,178).  Sparsely  populated  Clay  and  Tyrrell  counties  have  the  least 
number  of  students  in  college,  28  and  51  respectively.  States  from 
which  the  most  out-of-state  students  come  are  Virginia  (6,602),  South 
Carolina  (3,328),  and  New  Jersey  (2,473). 


TABLE  XI 
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ENROLLMENT  AND  CHIEF  ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICERS 
AT  COLLEGES  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA,  FALL  1966 


Name 

Location 

Founded  Chief  Administrator 

Title 

Total 

Men 

Women 

Fall  1966 
Full- 
Time 

i  Enrollment* 

Part-  Full-Time  Equivalent 

Time  of  Part-time 

TAX-SUPPORTED 

INSTITUTIONS 

UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

General  Administration,  Chapel  Hill 

William  C.  Friday 
President 

NORTH  CAROLINA  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

AT  RALEIGH 

1887 

J ohn  T .  Caldwell 
Chance  1 lor 

10,203 

9,194 

1,009 

8,525 

1,678 

706 

UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

AT  CHAPEL  HILL 

1789 

J.  Carlyle  Sitterson 
Chancellor 

14,156 

10,359 

3,797 

12,313 

1,843 

788 

UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

AT  CHARLOTTE 

19A6 

D.  W.  Colvard 

Chance  1 lor 

1,715 

1,067 

648 

1,294 

421 

174 

UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

AT  GREENSBORO 

1891 

James  S.  Ferguson 
Chancellor 

4,930 

467 

4,463 

4,117 

813 

278 

University  Total 

31,004 

21,087 

9,917 

26,249 

4,755 

1,946 

SENIOR  COLLEGES 

^^AGRICULTURAL  &  TECHNICAL  COLLEGE 
Greensboro 

1891 

L.  C.  Dowdy 

President 

3,595 

2,197 

1,398 

3,197 

398 

144 

APPALACHIAN  STATE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE 
Boone 

1899 

William  H.  Plemmons 

President 

4,417 

1,990 

2,427 

4,004 

413 

123 

ASHEVILLE-BILTMORE  COLLEGE 
Asheville 

1927 

William  E.  High smith 
President 

565 

320 

245 

419 

146 

89 

EAST  CAROLINA  COLLEGE 

Greenville 

1907 

Leo  W.  Jenkins 
President 

8,823 

4,470 

4,353 

8,145 

678 

279 

**ELIZABETH  CITY  STATE  COLLEGE 
Elizabeth  City 

1891 

Walter  N.  Ridley 
President 

992 

388 

604 

933 

59 

36 

**FAYETTEVILLE  STATE  COLLEGE 
Fayetteville 

1877 

Rudolph  Jones 
President 

1,142 

415 

727 

1,065 

77 

63 

** NORTH  CAROLINA  COLLEGE  AT  DURHAM 
Durham 

1910 

***Albert  N.  Whiting 
President 

3,226 

1,264 

1,962 

2,915 

311 

157 

NORTH  CAROLINA  SCHOOL  OF  THE  ARTS 
Winston-Salem 

1964 

Louis  A.  Mennini 
Acting  President 

115 

61 

54 

115 

- 

- 

PEMBROKE  STATE  COLLEGE 

Pembroke 

1887 

English  Jones 
President 

1,410 

902 

508 

1,399 

11 

5 

WESTERN  CAROLINA  COLLEGE 

Cullowhee 

1889 

Paul  A.  Reid 
President 

3,652 

2,145 

1,507 

3,203 

449 

239 

WILMINGTON  COLLEGE 

Wilmington 

1946 

William  M.  Randall 
President 

1,201 

771 

430 

1,069 

132 

72 

**winston -Salem  state  college 

Winston-Salem 

1892 

Kenneth  R.  Williams 
President 

1,295 

391 

904 

1,137 

158 

92 

Senior  Colleges  Total 

30,433 

15,314 

15,119 

27,601 

2,832 

1,299 

MILITARY  CENTERS 

FORT  BRAGG  (N.  C.  State  Univ.) 

Fort  Bragg 

1965 

Millard  Burt 

Director 

683 

573 

110 

146 

537 

219 

CAMP  LEJEUNE  (East  Carolina) 

Camp  Lejeune 

1961 

Edmond  W.  Limer,  Jr. 
Director 

427 

380 

47 

38 

389 

195 

CHERRY  POINT  (East  Carolina) 

Cherry  Point 

1965 

James  A.  McGee 
Director 

303 

262 

41 

18 

285 

143 

SEYMOUR  JOHNSON  WAYNE  COUNTY 
(East  Carolina) 

Goldsboro 

1963 

C.  F.  McKiever 
Director 

171 

131 

40 

16 

155 

79 

Military  Centers  Total 

1,584 

1,346 

238 

218 

1,366 

636 

114 
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ENROLLMENT  AND  CHIEF  ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICERS 
AT  COLLEGES  IN  NORTH'' CAROLINA ,  FALL  1966 


Fall  1966  Enrollment* 

Name  Founded  Chief  Administrator  Total  -Men  Women  Full-  Part-  Full-Time  Equivalent 

Location_ Title_ T ime_ Time_ of  Part-Time 


COMMUNITY  COLLEGES 


CENTRAL  PIEDMONT  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 
Charlotte 

1949 

Richard  H.  Hagemeyer 
President 

690 

516 

174 

288 

402 

200 

COLLEGE  OF  THE  ALBEMARLE 

Elizabeth  City 

1961 

Robert  Barringer 
President 

380 

248 

132 

334 

46 

14 

DAVIDSON  COUNTY  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 
Lexington 

1966 

Grady  E.  Love 
President 

204 

145 

59 

180 

24 

18 

GASTON  COLLEGE 

Gastonia 

1964 

C.  Robert  Benson,  Jr. 
President 

948 

569 

379 

670 

278 

139 

ISOTHERMAL  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 

Spinda le 

1966 

Fred  J.  Eason 
President 

117 

69 

48 

63 

54 

24 

LENOIR  COUNTY  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 
Kinston 

1966 

Ben  E.  Fountain 
President 

298 

185 

113 

180 

118 

32 

ROCKINGHAM  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 
Wentworth 

1966 

Gerald  B.  James 
President 

214 

154 

60 

166 

48 

26 

SANDHILLS  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 

Southern  Pines 

1965 

Raymond  A.  Stone 
President 

420 

266 

154 

402 

18 

7 

SOUTHEASTERN  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 
Whiteville 

1966 

William  L.  Eddins 
Acting  President 

293 

166 

127 

232 

61 

23 

SURRY  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 

Dobson 

1966 

I.  John  Krepick 
President 

139 

85 

54 

85 

54 

22 

WESTERN  PIEDMONT  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 
Morganton 

1966 

Herbert  Stallworth 
President 

248 

161 

87 

148 

100 

35 

WILKES  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 

Wilkesboro 

1967 

Howard  E.  Thompson 
President 

93 

52 

41 

70 

23 

9 

Community  Colleges  Total 

4,044 

2,616 

1,428 

2,818 

1,226 

549 

Tax-Supported  Institutions 

Total 

67,065 

40,363 

26,702 

56,886 

10,179 

4,430 

PRIVATE  INSTITUTIONS 

SENIOR  COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES 

ATLANTIC  CHRISTIAN  COLLEGE 

Wilson 

1902 

Arthur  D.  Wenger 
President 

1,525 

834 

691 

1,315 

210 

80 

**BARBER-SCOTIA  COLLEGE 

Concord 

1867 

Jerome  Gresham 
President 

369 

56 

313 

369 

- 

- 

BELMONT  ABBEY  COLLEGE 

Belmont 

1876 

Walter  A.  Coggin,  0.S, 
President 

.B.  775 

753 

22 

756 

19 

7 

**BENNETT  COLLEGE 

Greensboro 

1873 

Isaac  H.  Miller,  Jr. 
President 

645 

- 

645 

643 

2 

1 

CAMPBELL  COLLEGE 

Buie's  Creek 

1887 

Leslie  H.  Campbell 
President 

2,267 

1,372 

895 

2,169 

98 

49 

CATAWBA  COLLEGE 

Salisbury 

1851 

Donald  C.  Dearborn 
President 

998 

535 

463 

976 

22 

13 

DAVIDSON  COLLEGE 

Davidson 

1837 

David  Grier  Martin 
President 

1,008 

1,008 

- 

1,008 

- 

- 

DUKE  UNIVERSITY 

Durham 

1838 

Douglas  M.  Knight 
President 

7,396 

5,213 

2,183 

6,923 

473 

150 

ELON  COLLEGE 

Elon  College 

1889 

J.  Earl  Danieley 
President 

1,409 

926 

483 

1,259 

150 

63 

GREENSBORO  COLLEGE 

Greensboro 

1838 

J.  Ralph  Jolly 
President 

612 

152 

460 

600 

12 

4 

GUILFORD  COLLEGE 

1837 

G.  T.  Hobbs 

1,765 

1,292 

473 

1,341 

424 

157 

Guilford  President 
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ENROLLMENT  AND  CHIEF  ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICERS 
AT  COLLEGES  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA,  FALL  1966 


Name 

Loca t ion 

Founded 

Chief  Administrator 
Title 

Total 

Men 

Women 

Fall  1966 
Full- 
Time 

Enrollment* 

Part-  Full-Time  Equivalent 

Time  of  Part-Time 

HIGH  POINT  COLLEGE 

High  Point 

1924 

Wendell  M.  Patton 
President 

1,382 

755 

627 

1,156 

226 

75 

**JOHNSON  C.  SMITH  UNIVERSITY 
Charlotte 

1867 

R.  P.  Perry 

President 

1,101 

514 

587 

1,085 

16 

7 

LENOIR  RHYNE  COLLEGE 

Hickory 

1891 

Voigt  R.  Cromer 
President 

1,335 

646 

689 

1,248 

87 

27 

^LIVINGSTONE  COLLEGE 

Salisbury 

1879 

S.  E.  Duncan 
President 

823 

360 

463 

823 

- 

- 

MARS  HILL  COLLEGE 

Mars  Hill 

1856 

Fred  B.  Bentley 
President 

1,331 

732 

599 

1,306 

25 

15 

MEREDITH  COLLEGE 

Raleigh 

1891 

E.  Bruce  Heilman 
President 

844 

- 

844 

815 

29 

12 

METHODIST  COLLEGE 

Fayetteville 

1960 

Stacy  Weaver 
President 

944 

487 

457 

920 

24 

11 

NORTH  CAROLINA  WESLEYAN  COLLEGE 
Rocky  Mount 

1961 

Thomas  A.  Collins 
President 

656 

344 

312 

621 

35 

15 

PFEIFFER  COLLEGE 

Misenheimer 

1885 

J.  Lem  Stokes,  II 
President 

906 

454 

452 

878 

28 

12 

QUEENS  COLLEGE 

Charlotte 

1857 

Edwin  R.  Walker 
Chancellor 

834 

- 

834 

832 

2 

1 

sacred  heart  college 

Belmont 

1935 

Sister  Mary  Stephen, 
President 

R.S.M. 

415 

- 

415 

387 

28 

15 

ST.  ANDREWS  PRESBYTERIAN  COLLEGE 
Laurinburg 

1961 

Ansley  C.  Moore 
President 

955 

440 

515 

922 

33 

17 

**SAINT  AUGUSTINE'S  COLLEGE 

Raleigh 

1867 

Prezell  R.  Robinson 
Acting  President 

956 

395 

561 

925 

31 

7 

SALEM  COLLEGE 

Winston-Salem 

1772 

Dale  H.  Gramley 
President 

581 

1 

580 

548 

33 

15 

**SHAW  UNIVERSITY 

Raleigh 

1865 

James  E.  Cheek 
President 

961 

455 

506 

929 

32 

15 

WAKE  FOREST  COLLEGE 

Winston-Salem 

1834 

Harold  W.  Tribble 
President 

3,022 

2 

,221 

801 

2,921 

101 

47 

WARREN  WILSON  COLLEGE 

Swannanoa 

1894 

Arthur  M.  Bannerman 
President 

277 

137 

140 

275 

2 

1 

Senior  Colleges  and  Universities  Total 

36,092 

20 

,082 

16,010 

33,950 

2,142 

816 

JUNIOR  COLLEGES 

BREVARD  COLLEGE 

Brevard 

1934 

E.  K.  McLarty,  Jr. 
President 

615 

276 

339 

599 

16 

5 

CHOWAN  COLLEGE 

Murfreesboro 

1848 

Bruce  E.  Whitaker 
President 

1,234 

783 

451 

1,211 

23 

7 

GARDNER-WEBB  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 
Boiling  Springs 

1905 

E.  Eugene  Poston 
President 

1,216 

796 

420 

1,180 

36 

22 

**KITTRELL  COLLEGE 

Kit tre 1 1 

1886 

J.  S.  Foust 

President 

182 

109 

73 

176 

6 

3 

LEES-McRAE  COLLEGE 

Banner  Elk 

1927 

Max  C.  Chapman 
President 

613 

374 

239 

613 

- 

- 

LOUISBURG  COLLEGE 

Louisburg 

1787 

Cecil  Robbins 
President 

691 

432 

259 

678 

13 

8 

MITCHELL  COLLEGE 

Statesville 

1853 

John  Montgomery 
President 

629 

332 

297 

563 

66 

23 

MONTREAT-ANDERSON  COLLEGE 

Montreat 

1916 

C.  Grier  Davis 
President 

466 

250 

216 

457 

9 

4 

MOUNT  OLIVE  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 

Mount  Olive 

1951 

W.  Burkette  Raper 
President 

363 

226 

137 

359 

4 

2 
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TABLE  XI  (Continued)  ENROLLMENT  AND  CHIEF  ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICERS 

AT  COLLEGES  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA,  FALL  1966 


Name 

Location 

Founded 

Chief  Administrator 
Title 

Total 

Men 

Women 

Fall  1966  Enrollment* ** *** 

Full-  Part-  Full-Time  Equivalent 

Time  Time  of  Part-Time 

PEACE  COLLEGE 

Raleigh 

1857 

S.  David  Frazier 

President 

400 

- 

400 

369 

31 

9 

ST.  MARY'S  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 

Raleigh 

1842 

Richard  G.  Stone 
President 

349 

- 

349 

348 

1 

- 

SOUTHWOOD  COLLEGE 

Salemburg 

1875 

Willard  J.  Blanchard 
President 

339 

262 

77 

333 

6 

3 

VARDELL  HALL 

Red  Springs 

1966 

Charlotte  E.  Hunter 
President 

81 

- 

81 

79 

2 

1 

WINGATE  COLLEGE 

Wingate 

1896 

Budd  E.  Smith 
President 

1,561 

1,072 

489 

1,551 

10 

6 

Junior  Colleges  Total 

8,739 

4,912 

3,827 

8,516 

223 

93 

THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 

SOUTHEASTERN  BAPTIST  THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 

Wake  Forest 

1951 

Olin  T.  Binkley 
President 

484 

456 

28 

394 

90 

13 

BIBLE  SCHOOLS 

JOHN  WESLEY  BIBLE  COLLEGE 
Greensboro 

1932 

J.  Neal  Anderson 
President 

49 

32 

17 

40 

9 

4 

PIEDMONT  BIBLE  COLLEGE 
Winston-Salem 

1945 

Charles  H.  Stevens 
President 

260 

165 

95 

244 

16 

12 

SOUTHERN  PILGRIM  COLLEGE 
Kemersville 

1946 

Clyde  A.  Parker 
President 

116 

62 

54 

104' 

12 

7 

Seminary  and  Bible  Schools 

Total 

909 

715 

194 

782 

127 

36 

Private  Institutions  Total 

45,740 

25,709 

20 , Q3 1 

43,248 

2,492 

945 

GRAND  TOTAL 
(PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE) 

112,805 

66,072 

46,733 

100,134 

12,671 

5,375 

*These  figures  represent  total  head-count  enrollments.  In  case  of  community  colleges  enrollment,  only  college  parallel  students 
are  included. 

**Attended  predominantly  by  Negroes. 

***Ef feet ive  July  1,  1967. 
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^Includes  432  in  graduate  center  and  372  in  evening  classes 
**Includes  798  housed  in  private  dormitories 
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0- detailed  listing  of  included  fees  is  found  in  Table  XVII  on  the  next  page. 
(^Estimated  by  institution 

^Opt  ional,  Estimated  (Not  included  in  Total  Minimum  Cost) 

(^)Does  not  include  Board,  Room  or  Laundry 
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*Estimated 

^ ^Included  in  Column  titled  "Student  Government" 

'■■‘'Does  not  include  an  estimate  for  Book  Purchase  or  Rental 


TABLE  XVIII  STUDENT  FINANCIAL  AID 

AT  TAX-SUPPORTED  SENIOR  COLLEGES  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA,  FISCAL  YEAR  1966 
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*Prior  to  1961  LL,B.,  J.D.,  M.D.,  and  D.D.S.  were  included  in  Bachelor's  Totals 
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HOME  COUNTIES  OF  IN-STATE  UNDERGRADUATE  STUDENTS* 
AT  COLLEGES  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA,  FALL  1966 


PUBLIC 

PRIVATE 

Senior 

C  ommun i t  y 

Senior 

Junior 

grand 

Colleges 

Colleges 

Sub-Tota 1 

Colleges 

Colleges 

Sub-Total 

TOTAL 

1. 

Alamance 

796 

8 

804 

765 

61 

826 

1 ,630 

2. 

Alexander 

77 

- 

77 

56 

37 

93 

170 

3. 

Alleghany 

46 

4 

50 

5 

15 

20 

70 

4. 

Anson 

187 

1 

188 

50 

67 

117 

305 

5. 

Ashe 

138 

5 

143 

13 

23 

36 

179 

6. 

Avery 

74 

3 

77 

13 

30 

43 

120 

7. 

Beaufort 

431 

8 

439 

84 

51 

135 

574 

8. 

Bertie 

235 

5 

240 

57 

38 

95 

335 

9. 

Bladen 

223 

46 

269 

89 

26 

115 

384 

10. 

Brunswick 

192 

11 

203 

38 

9 

47 

250 

11. 

Buncombe 

1,453 

2 

1,455 

350 

153 

503 

1,958 

12. 

Burke 

411 

166 

577 

182 

79 

261 

838 

13. 

Cabarrus 

608 

49 

657 

254 

132 

386 

1,043 

14. 

Caldwell 

353 

36 

389 

171 

39 

210 

599 

15. 

Camden 

35 

17 

52 

10 

1 

11 

63 

16. 

Carteret 

285 

11 

296 

90 

32 

122 

418 

17. 

Caswell 

97 

3 

100 

57 

9 

66 

166 

18. 

Catawba 

642 

21 

663 

595 

138 

733 

1,396 

19. 

Chatham 

218 

16 

234 

103 

12 

115 

349 

20. 

Cherokee 

109 

2 

111 

22 

11 

33 

144 

21. 

Chowan 

135 

22 

157 

36 

11 

47 

204 

22. 

Clay 

26 

- 

26 

2 

- 

2 

28 

23. 

Cleveland 

521 

50 

571 

169 

232 

401 

972 

24. 

Columbus 

386 

187 

573 

137 

28 

165 

738 

25. 

Craven 

507 

28 

535 

125 

36 

161 

696 

26. 

Cumberland 

1,156 

50 

1,206 

558 

82 

640 

1,846 

27. 

Currituck 

58 

22 

80 

14 

5 

19 

99 

28. 

Dare 

41 

11 

52 

17 

10 

27 

79 

29. 

Davidson 

614 

114 

728 

376 

103 

479 

1,207 

30. 

Davie 

110 

1 

111 

45 

38 

83 

194 

31. 

Duplin 

337 

12 

349 

102 

67 

169 

518 

32. 

Durham 

1,456 

27 

1,483 

585 

110 

695 

2,178 

33. 

Edgecombe 

500 

10 

510 

194 

60 

254 

764 

34. 

Forsyth 

1,995 

23 

2,018 

1,127 

284 

1,411 

3,429 

35. 

F  ranklin 

164 

- 

164 

55 

86 

141 

305 

36. 

Gaston 

808 

590 

1,398 

412 

79 

491 

1,889 

37. 

Gates 

84 

4 

88 

24 

15 

39 

127 

38. 

Graham 

38 

- 

38 

2 

1 

3 

41 

39. 

Granville 

221 

- 

221 

85 

30 

115 

336 

40. 

Greene 

115 

4 

119 

41 

15 

56 

175 

41. 

Guilford 

2,879 

74 

2,953 

1,929 

258 

2,187 

5,140 

42. 

Halifax 

523 

3 

526 

152 

93 

245 

771 

43. 

Harnett 

317 

13 

330 

408 

27 

435 

765 

44. 

Haywood 

366 

1 

367 

83 

38 

121 

488 

45. 

Henderson 

356 

- 

356 

65 

41 

106 

462 

46. 

Hertford 

225 

2 

227 

61 

87 

148 

375 

47. 

Hoke 

130 

18 

148 

28 

5 

33 

181 

48. 

Hyde 

34 

4 

38 

15 

4 

19 

57 

49. 

Iredell 

515 

14 

529 

268 

311 

579 

1,108 

50. 

Jackson 

326 

- 

326 

11 

4 

15 

341 

51. 

Johnston 

529 

1 

530 

286 

60 

346 

876 

52. 

Jones 

98 

8 

106 

42 

17 

59 

165 

53. 

Lee 

263 

28 

291 

131 

16 

147 

438 

54. 

Lenoir 

545 

154 

699 

197 

67 

264 

963 

55. 

Lincoln 

221 

100 

321 

104 

18 

122 

443 

56. 

McDowell 

205 

27 

232 

53 

35 

88 

320 

57. 

Macon 

139 

- 

139 

20 

9 

29 

168 

58. 

Madison 

59 

1 

60 

117 

- 

117 

177 

59. 

Mart  in 

312 

2 

314 

62 

29 

91 

405 

60. 

Mecklenburg 

3,234 

641 

3,875 

1,107 

369 

1,476 

5,351 

61. 

Mitchell 

78 

_ 

78 

34 

5 

39 

117 

62. 

Montgomery 

140 

29 

169 

53 

17 

70 

239 

63. 

Moore 

2  74 

165 

439 

125 

16 

141 

580 

64. 

Nash 

518 

6 

524 

298 

69 

367 

891 

65. 

New  Hanover 

1,192 

13 

1,205 

108 

20 

128 

1,333 

*Excluding  students  in  military  centers  and  Bible  colleges 
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TABLE  XXII  (Continued) 


HOME  COUNTIES  OF  IN-STATE  UNDERGRADUATE  STUDENTS 
AT  COLLEGES  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA,  FALL  1966 


PUBLIC 

PRIVATE 

Senior 

Colleges 

Community 

Colleges 

Sub-Total 

Senior 

Colleges 

Junior 

Colleges 

Sub-Total 

GRAND 

TOTAL 

66. 

Northampton 

208 

1 

209 

68 

75 

143 

352 

67. 

Onslow 

452 

11 

463 

100 

46 

146 

609 

68. 

Orange 

658 

7 

665 

128 

40 

168 

833 

69. 

Pamlico 

82 

- 

82 

27 

3 

30 

112 

70. 

Pasquotank 

354 

162 

516 

60 

6 

66 

582 

71. 

Pender 

170 

3 

173 

36 

12 

48 

221 

72. 

Perqu imans 

111 

22 

133 

13 

5 

18 

151 

73. 

Person 

228 

1 

229 

98 

20 

118 

347 

74. 

Pitt 

983 

31 

1,014 

202 

72 

274 

1,288 

75. 

Polk 

66 

9 

75 

13 

15 

28 

103 

76. 

Randolph 

426 

36 

462 

285 

100 

385 

847 

77. 

Richmond 

372 

44 

416 

106 

38 

144 

560 

78. 

Robeson 

783 

29 

812 

215 

44 

259 

1,071 

79. 

Rockingham 

517 

205 

722 

272 

52 

324 

1,046 

80. 

Rowan 

724 

42 

766 

560 

95 

655 

1,421 

81. 

Rutherford 

349 

111 

460 

87 

117 

204 

664 

82. 

Sampson 

391 

2 

393 

207 

57 

264 

657 

83. 

Scotland 

266 

16 

282 

72 

18 

90 

372 

84. 

Stanly 

349 

8 

357 

191 

118 

309 

666 

85. 

Stokes 

111 

9 

120 

46 

16 

62 

182 

86. 

Surry 

328 

117 

445 

152 

69 

221 

666 

87. 

Swain 

72 

- 

72 

4 

11 

15 

87 

88. 

Transylvania 

135 

1 

136 

35 

76 

111 

247 

89. 

Tyrrell 

26 

7 

33 

13 

5 

18 

51 

90. 

Union 

327 

12 

339 

118 

201 

319 

658 

91. 

Vance 

230 

_ 

230 

97 

86 

183 

413 

92. 

Wake 

2,984 

8 

2,992 

1,221 

351 

1,572 

4,564 

93. 

Warren 

144 

- 

144 

57 

31 

88 

232 

94. 

Washington 

153 

16 

169 

20 

6 

26 

195 

95. 

Watauga 

243 

1 

244 

18 

11 

29 

273 

96. 

Wayne 

623 

4 

627 

286 

155 

441 

1,068 

97. 

Wilkes 

300 

88 

388 

104 

52 

156 

544 

98. 

Wilson 

459 

4 

463 

451 

52 

503 

966 

99. 

Yadkin 

123 

5 

128 

59 

40 

99 

227 

100. 

Yancey 

41 

1 

42 

46 

5 

51 

93 

Unknown 

3  72** 

_ 

372** 

20 

_ 

20 

1,177 

TOTAL 

43,520 

3,886 

47,406 

18,354 

5,970 

24,324 

71,730 

**Evening  College  in  UNC-Chapel  Hill 
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TABLE  XXIII  HOME  COUNTIES  OF  IN-STATE  UNDERGRADUATE  STUDENTS* 

AT  TAX-SUPPORTED  SENIOR  COLLEGES  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA,  FALL  1966 


A  &  T 

ASTC 

A-B 

ECC 

ECSC 

FSC 

NCC 

NCSA 

NCSU 

PSC 

UNC-CH** 

UNC-C 

UNC-G 

wcc 

wc 

wssc 

Total 

1966 

Alamance 

60 

88 

146 

3 

1 

30 

1 

139 

157 

1 

103 

36 

8 

23 

796 

Alexander 

3 

25 

8 

2 

13 

14 

1 

8 

1 

2 

77 

Alleghany 

21 

10 

4 

5 

5 

1 

46 

Anson 

21 

26 

19 

1 

11 

19 

25 

9 

17 

2 

17 

10 

1 

9 

187 

Ashe 

82 

12 

20 

13 

1 

9 

1 

138 

Avery 

47 

11 

7 

8 

1 

74 

Beaufort 

35 

5 

186 

30 

6 

31 

60 

57 

10 

2 

3 

6 

431 

Bertie 

16 

63 

49 

16 

25 

29 

24 

8 

1 

4 

235 

Bladen 

28 

3 

29 

4 

20 

24 

28 

48 

16 

11 

2 

6 

4 

223 

Brunswick 

27 

1 

16 

6 

9 

17 

22 

9 

15 

1 

4 

2 

59 

4 

192 

Buncombe 

21 

78 

448 

61 

1 

4 

35 

1 

175 

1 

201 

97 

311 

1 

18 

1453 

Burke 

11 

105 

1 

43 

6 

2 

56 

2 

77 

5 

35 

65 

3 

411 

Cabarrus 

29 

94 

47 

1 

4 

13 

85 

4 

90 

158 

44 

29 

10 

608 

Caldwell 

5 

114 

1 

23 

13 

3 

62 

72 

33 

25 

2 

353 

Camden 

7 

12 

7 

8 

1 

35 

Carteret 

9 

1 

117 

6 

8 

11 

42 

5 

54 

16 

4 

7 

5 

285 

Caswe 1 1 

10 

4 

16 

2 

15 

1 

18 

11 

12 

2 

6 

97 

Catawba 

14 

166 

68 

3 

19 

2 

113 

3 

117 

3 

64 

57 

13 

642 

Chatham 

28 

11 

36 

2 

10 

18 

26 

4 

53 

20 

2 

1 

7 

218 

Cherokee 

3 

2 

1 

10 

2 

13 

2 

76 

109 

Chowan 

4 

1 

48 

25 

2 

7 

28 

13 

6 

1 

135 

Clay 

1 

1 

5 

19 

26 

Cleve land 

31 

95 

20 

1 

3 

24 

1 

72 

89 

27 

45 

105 

8 

521 

Columbus 

34 

6 

48 

15 

24 

20 

50 

68 

59 

1 

12 

6 

34 

9 

386 

Craven 

25 

7 

1 

204 

18 

24 

34 

65 

1 

89 

18 

6 

7 

8 

507 

Cumberland 

60 

35 

215 

2 

223 

53 

1 

156 

115 

174 

2 

74 

35 

5 

6 

1156 

Currituck 

2 

19 

2 

14 

15 

2 

3 

1 

58 

Dare 

24 

2 

3 

3 

5 

3 

1 

41 

Davidson 

13 

133 

62 

2 

4 

18 

116 

6 

103 

3 

60 

76 

2 

16 

614 

Davie 

4 

29 

16 

2 

20 

7 

5 

19 

8 

110 

Duplin 

41 

2 

71 

11 

24 

28 

36 

24 

28 

26 

5 

33 

8 

337 

Durham 

60 

28 

182 

1 

3 

444 

2 

221 

6 

370 

1 

67 

35 

7 

29 

1456 

Edgecombe 

63 

2 

160 

22 

19 

65 

46 

6 

74 

23 

4 

2 

14 

500 

Forsyth 

125 

182 

1 

213 

3 

61 

15 

260 

12 

376 

4 

215 

108 

3 

417 

1995 

F  rankl in 

8 

6 

34 

4 

3 

29 

45 

27 

4 

1 

3 

164 

Gaston 

46 

115 

1 

43 

1 

3 

48 

1 

107 

4 

144 

101 

69 

107 

1 

17 

808 

Gates 

5 

25 

13 

8 

6 

6 

15 

3 

3 

84 

Graham 

1 

1 

2 

34 

38 

Granville 

18 

4 

50 

1 

11 

39 

34 

8 

44 

4 

2 

6 

221 

Greene 

11 

41 

4 

7 

17 

25 

1 

5 

4 

115 

Guilford 

517 

148 

317 

3 

11 

75 

4 

35  7 

22 

569 

706 

115 

8 

27 

2879 

Halifax 

44 

4 

139 

50 

24 

80 

1 

61 

3 

63 

23 

17 

14 

523 

Harnett 

19 

13 

81 

26 

23 

1 

69 

8 

53 

19 

2 

3 

317 

Haywood 

3 

17 

9 

6 

3 

1 

42 

3 

49 

22 

207 

4 

366 

Henderson 

1 

21 

42 

16 

5 

48 

63 

36 

123 

1 

356 

Hertford 

28 

1 

37 

43 

15 

30 

1 

19 

3 

23 

8 

13 

1 

3 

225 

Hoke 

6 

6 

12 

11 

6 

17 

41 

17 

9 

1 

4 

130 

Hyde 

3 

7 

7 

1 

6 

4 

2 

3 

1 

34 

Iredell 

12 

147 

47 

5 

1 

14 

84 

5 

104 

20 

47 

19 

1 

9 

515 

Jackson 

1 

1 

1 

13 

1 

20 

3 

286 

326 

Johnston 

19 

9 

168 

4 

27 

33 

1 

113 

8 

100 

1 

33 

6 

2 

5 

529 

Jones 

15 

21 

6 

14 

23 

2 

9 

1 

7 

98 

Lee 

18 

4 

73 

12 

24 

1 

42 

2 

37 

24 

21 

1 

4 

263 

Lenoir 

21 

2 

197 

13 

28 

36 

92 

3 

113 

29 

2 

1 

8 

545 

Lincoln 

6 

56 

8 

3 

1 

1 

45 

36 

19 

10 

34 

2 

221 

McDowe 1 1 

3 

36 

9 

2 

2 

38 

4 

28 

2 

20 

61 

205 

Macon 

5 

8 

15 

10 

1 

5 

95 

139 

Madison 

7 

5 

1 

4 

5 

3 

24 

10 

59 

Mart  in 

20 

105 

39 

13 

45 

40 

2 

37 

10 

1 

312 

Mecklenburg 

103 

174 

2 

289 

3 

8 

77 

9 

368 

7 

574 

1175 

260 

143 

5 

37 

3234 

Mi tche 1 1 

1 

33 

2 

1 

7 

5 

1 

4 

24 

78 

Montgomery 

11 

18 

16 

6 

30 

7 

74 

11 

15 

2 

140 

Moore 

6 

23 

53 

3 

9 

11 

47 

16 

65 

2 

30 

5 

4 

274 

Nash 

17 

4 

160 

34 

32 

31 

94 

6 

87 

38 

1 

1 

13 

518 

New  Hanover 

49 

5 

43 

3 

29 

28 

2 

81 

132 

31 

4 

771 

14 

1192 

Northampton 

38 

37 

35 

9 

36 

1 

28 

14 

7 

3 

208 

Onslow 

10 

18 

174 

6 

12 

16 

54 

9 

78 

17 

17 

36 

5 

452 

Orange 

29 

7 

27 

2 

53 

1 

44 

445 

19 

19 

6 

6 

658 

Pamlico 

5 

2 

27 

4 

1 

8 

8 

10 

7 

6 

4 

82 

Pasquotank 

21 

2 

79 

125 

12 

1 

51 

44 

15 

2 

2 

354 
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TABLE  XXIII  (Continued)  HOME  COUNTIES  OF  IN-STATE  UNDERGRADUATE  STUDENTS* 

AT  TAX-SUPPORTED  SENIOR  COLLEGES  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA,  FALL  1966 


HI 

ASTC 

A-B 

ECC 

ECSC 

FSC 

NCC 

NCSA 

NCSU 

PSC 

UNC-CH** 

UNC-C 

UNC-G 

WCC 

WC 

WSSC 

Total 

1966 

Pender 

15 

2 

18 

8 

19 

21 

9 

12 

1 

5 

53 

7 

170 

Perquimans 

26 

1 

17 

30 

6 

17 

4 

7 

3 

111 

Person 

17 

18 

45 

12 

2 

24 

37 

6 

34 

12 

12 

9 

228 

Pitt 

76 

2 

598 

54 

8 

66 

58 

6 

78 

24 

2 

3 

8 

983 

Polk 

2 

7 

1 

2 

1 

1 

5 

2 

18 

4 

20 

3 

66 

Randolph 

18 

78 

65 

7 

76 

4 

82 

2 

69 

22 

1 

2 

426 

Richmond 

24 

31 

49 

1 

10 

15 

41 

76 

55 

4 

18 

38 

10 

372 

Robeson 

35 

18 

53 

3 

35 

53 

62 

398 

73 

32 

10 

2 

9 

783 

Rockingham 

66 

50 

36 

6 

4 

19 

67 

1 

92 

90 

61 

2 

23 

517 

Rowan 

23 

134 

1 

76 

3 

15 

1 

164 

4 

125 

67 

67 

28 

1 

15 

724 

Rutherford 

16 

79 

20 

1 

5 

48 

50 

6 

30 

86 

8 

349 

Sampson 

45 

6 

98 

5 

41 

34 

59 

13 

47 

24 

5 

12 

2 

391 

Scotland 

21 

8 

24 

1 

20 

10 

27 

92 

34 

20 

3 

6 

266 

Stanly 

15 

57 

46 

2 

8 

1 

76 

3 

60 

23 

26 

23 

9 

349 

Stokes 

6 

27 

1 

8 

4 

24 

1 

13 

14 

10 

3 

111 

Surry 

3 

77 

39 

2 

1 

2 

1 

56 

5 

64 

1 

46 

23 

8 

328 

Swain 

1 

7 

4 

6 

54 

72 

Transylvania 

1 

10 

2 

1 

2 

20 

22 

1 

7 

69 

135 

Tyrrell 

7 

12 

1 

2 

1 

2 

2 

26 

Union 

12 

53 

26 

2 

8 

12 

1 

49 

4 

48 

32 

35 

34 

11 

327 

Vance 

17 

52 

4 

3 

36 

35 

1 

51 

1 

14 

6 

1 

9 

230 

Wake 

88 

47 

382 

3 

20 

110 

5 

1675 

14 

460 

2 

116 

11 

22 

29 

2984 

Warren 

22 

1 

27 

7 

27 

20 

3 

18 

15 

4 

144 

Washington 

17 

1 

38 

30 

3 

14 

24 

11 

10 

3 

1 

1 

153 

Watauga 

1 

193 

20 

14 

12 

2 

1 

243 

Wayne 

56 

5 

203 

20 

28 

64 

1 

94 

7 

80 

40 

2 

10 

13 

623 

Wilkes 

8 

127 

21 

5 

39 

7 

42 

28 

17 

6 

300 

Wilson 

37 

1 

129 

18 

29 

45 

59 

90 

24 

2 

3 

22 

459 

Yadkin 

1 

33 

12 

26 

15 

2 

19 

13 

2 

123 

Yancey 

13 

2 

5 

4 

1 

4 

12 

41 

GRAND  TOTAL 

2567 

3364 

533 

6622 

819 

975 

2462 

66 

7097 

1141 

7174 

1675 

3400 

3040 

1130 

1083 

43148 

*Excluding  military  centers 
**Excluding  evening  college 
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HOME  STATES  OF  OUT-OF-STATE  UNDERGRADUATE  STUDENTS* 
AT  COLLEGES  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA,  FALL  1966 


PUBLIC 

PRIVATE 

Senior 

Community 

Senior 

Junior 

GRAND 

College 

College 

Sub-Tota 1 

College 

College 

Sub-Total 

TOTAL 

1. 

Alabama 

76 

- 

76 

188 

21 

209 

285 

2. 

Alaska 

3 

- 

3 

3 

- 

3 

6 

3. 

Arizona 

2 

1 

3 

8 

- 

8 

11 

4. 

Arkansas 

19 

- 

19 

18 

- 

18 

37 

5. 

Ca  1  if  om  ia 

51 

- 

51 

86 

5 

91 

142 

6. 

Colorado 

7 

_ 

7 

26 

2 

28 

35 

7. 

Connecticut 

175 

- 

175 

298 

18 

316 

491 

8. 

Delaware 

145 

- 

145 

215 

43 

258 

403 

9. 

Dist.  of  Columbia 

252 

- 

252 

274 

29 

303 

555 

10. 

Florida 

591 

6 

597 

1,131 

203 

1,334 

1,931 

11. 

Georgia 

417 

5 

422 

742 

68 

810 

1,232 

12. 

Hawaii 

13 

- 

13 

9 

3 

12 

25 

13. 

Idaho 

3 

- 

3 

2 

- 

2 

5 

14. 

Illinois 

80 

- 

80 

236 

8 

244 

324 

15. 

Indiana 

54 

- 

54 

87 

3 

90 

144 

16. 

Iowa 

6 

1 

7 

13 

_ 

13 

20 

17. 

Kansas 

4 

- 

4 

28 

- 

28 

32 

18. 

Kentucky 

38 

- 

38 

139 

6 

145 

183 

19. 

Louisiana 

32 

- 

32 

79 

3 

82 

114 

20. 

Maine 

23 

- 

23 

17 

1 

18 

41 

21. 

Maryland 

401 

1 

402 

887 

60 

947 

1,349 

22. 

Massachusetts 

143 

2 

145 

203 

16 

219 

364 

23. 

Michigan. 

37 

- 

37 

74 

3 

77 

114 

24. 

Minnesota 

8 

- 

8 

12 

- 

12 

20 

25. 

Mississippi 

26 

- 

26 

51 

2 

53 

79 

26. 

Missouri 

18 

_ 

18 

85 

_ 

85 

103 

27. 

Montana 

2 

- 

2 

5 

- 

5 

7 

28. 

Nebraska 

2 

- 

2 

4 

1 

5 

7 

29. 

Nevada 

2 

- 

2 

1 

_ 

1 

3 

30. 

New  Hampshire 

14 

- 

14 

19 

1 

20 

34 

31. 

New  Jersey 

900 

3 

903 

1,444 

126 

1,570 

2,473 

32. 

New  Mexico 

3 

- 

3 

5 

- 

5 

8 

33. 

New  York 

886 

4 

890 

981 

55 

1,036 

1,926 

34. 

N.  Dakota 

3 

- 

3 

1 

- 

1 

4 

35. 

Ohio 

113 

1 

114 

331 

9 

340 

454 

36. 

Oklahoma 

8 

_ 

8 

31 

_ 

31 

39 

37. 

Oregon 

2 

- 

2 

6 

5 

11 

13 

38. 

Pennsylvania 

544 

1 

545 

971 

70 

1,041 

1,586 

39. 

Rhode  Island 

26 

- 

26 

34 

1 

35 

61 

40. 

South  Carolina 

868 

47 

915 

1,743 

670 

2,413 

3,328 

41. 

South  Dakota 

2 

_ 

2 

1 

_ 

1 

3 

42, 

Tennessee 

187 

2 

189 

320 

44 

364 

553 

43. 

Texas 

47 

2 

49 

144 

2 

146 

195 

44. 

Utah 

1 

- 

1 

3 

_ 

3 

4 

45. 

Vermont 

7 

- 

7 

18 

- 

18 

25 

46. 

Virginia 

2,191 

74 

2,265 

3,091 

1,246 

4,337 

6,602 

47. 

Wa  shington 

9 

1 

10 

16 

1 

17 

27 

48. 

West  Virginia 

82 

- 

82 

204 

6 

210 

292 

49. 

Wisconsin 

11 

1 

12 

33 

2 

35 

47 

50. 

Wyoming 

1 

1 

2 

1 

- 

1 

3 

51. 

Territories 

22 

_ 

22 

23 

5 

28 

50 

52. 

U.S.  Citizens  Abroad 

- 

- 

- 

13 

1 

14 

14 

53. 

Foreign  Countries 

273 

_ 5 

278 

258 

30 

288 

566 

TOTAL 

8,830 

158 

8,988 

14,612 

2,769 

17,381 

26,369’ 

Excluding  students  in  military  centers  and  Bible  colleges. 
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APPENDIX  A 

ACTIONS  OF  THE  1965  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 
PERTAINING  TO  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

Appropriations  For  The  1965  General  Assembly  appropriated 

Institutional  Operations 

$63,961,861  for  1965-66  and  $69,087,979 
for  1966-67  for  the  operation  and  related  services  of  the  16  senior 
institutions  of  higher  education  in  North  Carolina.  Compared  with 
the  1963-64  and  1964-65  appropriations  made  by  the  1963  General 
Assembly,  these  figures  represent  an  increase  of  25  per  cent  and  35 
per  cent  respectively.  In  addition,  the  1965  General  Assembly  appro¬ 
priated  for  the  two  years  of  the  1965-67  biennium  $13,491,228  and 
$11,656,130  for  the  operation  of  the  State  system  of  community  colleges, 
industrial  education  centers,  and  technical  institutes.  All  funds 
appropriated  for  all  post-high  school  education  (Department  of  Community 
Colleges,  the  senior  colleges,  and  the  Consolidated  University  of 
North  Carolina)  for  operations  and  related  services  for  the  1965-67 
biennium  totaled  $158,197,198.  In  addition  to  funds  appropriated  by 
the  State  for  the  1965-67  biennium,  all  institutions  providing  education 
beyond  high  school  anticipate  receiving  during  this  biennium  a  total 
of  $90,197,753  in  receipts  and  fees  from  students  and  other  sources. 

This  would  make  a  total  of  $248,394,951  available  to  all  the  post- 
high  school  education  during  the  1965-67  biennium. 

Appropriations  For  A  total  of  $128,983,498  was  authorized  for  the 

Capital  Improvements 

construction  of  facilities  on  the  campuses  of 
the  senior  institutions.  For  this  construction  a  direct  appropriation 
of  $25,233,600  was  made;  legislative  bonds  not  subject  to  popular  vote 
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were  authorized  in  the  amount  of  $11,717,500;  facilities  in  the  amount 
of  $53,255,150  were  authorized  to  be  financed  by  revenue  bonds  which 
would  be  liquidated  by  student  fees  and  receipts;  and  facilities  in  the 
amount  of  $38,777,248  were  authorized  to  be  financed  from  such  other 
sources  as  Federal  funds,  private  grants,  and  gifts.  In  addition,  con¬ 
struction  in  the  amount  of  $5,431,000  was  authorized  for  the  community 
college  system  of  which  $1,943,578  was  direct  appropriation,  $2,540,000 
was  in  legislative  bonds,  and  $947,422  was  from  other  sources.  Direct 
appropriations  for  capital  improvements  in  the  community  college  system 
and  the  senior  institutions  total  $27,177,178  for  the  1965-67  biennium, 
and  legislative  bonds  for  capital  improvements  total  $14,257,500. 


University  of  North  Charlotte  College,  which  was  created  by  the 

Carolina  at  Charlotte 


1963  General  Assembly  to  convert  from  a  two- 
year  community  college  to  a  four-year  senior  college  with  future 
graduate  instruction,  and  which  graduated  its  first  senior  class  in 
June  1965,  was  designated  by  the  1965  General  Assembly  as  the 
"University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte."  This  institution  is  now 
the  fourth  campus  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  The  action  repre¬ 
sented  the  first  change  in  the  structure  of  the  University  system  of 
higher  education  in  North  Carolina  since  1931,  at  which  time  three 
institutions  were  placed  under  one  board  of  trustees  formally  as  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  (Consolidated). 


North  Carolina  State  The  name  of  "North  Carolina  State  of  the 

University  at  Raleigh 

University  of  North  Carolina  at  Raleigh" 
was  changed  to  "North  Carolina  State  University  at  Raleigh." 
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Two-Year  Medical  School  The  establishment  of  a  two-year  school  of 

medicine  at  East  Carolina  College  was  pro¬ 
visionally  authorized.  Appropriated  were  $100,000  for  the  first  year 
of  the  biennium  for  the  employment  of  planning  personnel  and  $250,000 
for  the  second  year  of  the  biennium  for  the  employment  of  additional 
faculty  and  staff  personnel.  A  sum  of  $1,500,000  for  capital  improve¬ 
ments  for  the  medical  school  was  appropriated  contingent  upon  the 
institution  securing  $4,000,000  in  additional  funds  from  private  and 
Federal  sources.  Subsequent  developments  concerning  the  medical  school 
are  reported  in  Chapter  V,  beginning  on  page  54. 

Projects  Supported  Legislation  was  passed  requiring  that  projects 

By  Non-State  Funds 

undertaken  by  the  State-supported  institutions, 
which  are  financed  by  funds  other  than  State  funds,  shall  be  reported 
to  the  Advisory  Budget  Commission. 

Sixth-Year  Programs  for  Four  senior  institutions - Appalachian 

School  Administrators 

State  Teachers  College,  East  Carolina 

College,  North  Carolina  College,  and  Western  Carolina  College - were 

authorized  to  participate  in  the  sixth-year  program  adopted  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education  to  provide  a  minimum  of  60  semester  hours  of 
approved  graduate,  planned,  non-duplicating  instruction  not  beyond  the 
master's  degree  for  superintendents,  assistant  superintendents,  and 
principals  of  public  schools.  Satisfactory  completion  of  such  program 
and  instruction  shall  qualify  a  person  tor  the  same  certificate  and 
stipend  as  provided  for  other  eligible  institutions. 
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Annuity  The  purchase  of  tax  sheltered  annuity  contracts  by 

Contracts 

financial  officers  or  agents  for  faculty  members, 
officers,  and  employees  of  institutions  of  higher  learning  as  well 
as  for  faculty  and  employees  of  technical  institutes  and  industrial 
centers  was  authorized. 

University  Board  The  1965  General  Assembly  created  a  "Commission 
of  Trustees 

to  Study  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  with  respect  to  its  number,  selection,  terms  of  office, 
and  its  inter-relationships  with  the  General  Assembly  and  other  agencies 
of  the  State."  A  report  on  the  Commission's  study  is  found  in  Chapter 
II,  beginning  on  page  13. 

Visiting  Speakers  Appointment  of  a  "Commission  to  Study  the  Statutes 
At  Institutions 

Relating  to  Visiting  Speakers  at  State-supported 
Educational  Institutions"  was  authorized.  This  Commission  was  charged 
with  a  revision  of  the  act  passed  by  the  1963  General  Assembly  which 
regulated  the  appearance  of  visiting  speakers  at  State-supported  educational 
institutions  of  higher  learning  and  the  impact  of  this  legislation  on  the 
status,  administration,  reputation,  functioning  and  future  development 
of  State-supported  institutions.  Upon  completion  of  its  study,  the 
Commission  reported  its  findings  and  recommendations  to  the  Governor. 

These  are  summarized  in  Chapter  V,  beginning  on  page  87. 

State  Education  The  State  Education  Assistance  Authority  was 

Assistance  Authority 

created  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  loans  to 
needy  in-state  college  students.  The  Authority  is  permitted  to  guarantee 
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up  to  80  per  cent  of  a  loan  made  by  an  eligible  lending  institution 
to  a  college  student.  It  may  guarantee  loans  in  the  amount  of  ten 
times  the  total  funds  which  it  may  hold,  either  from  state  funds  or 
from  private  funds  contributed  to  the  Authority.  The  contingent  appro¬ 
priation  to  the  Assistance  Authority  for  the  1965-67  biennium  was 
$50,000,  provisional  upon  the  implementation  of  this  law  by  the 
Governor.  Subsequent  developments  concerning  the  Assistance  Authority 
are  reported  inChapter  V,  beginning  on  page  64. 

Prospective  College  Enabling  legislation  was  passed  to  provide  a 
Teacher  Loan  Fund 

scholarship- loan  program  for  prospective  college 
teachers  to  assist  capable  persons  in  their  study  and  training  leading 
to  advanced  degrees  in  preparation  to  become  teachers  in  the  public  and 
private  institutions  of  education  beyond  the  high  school  in  North 
Carolina  (a  similar  loan  fund  is  available  for  undergraduate  study  for 
prospective  secondary  school  teachers).  No  appropriations  were  made 
to  this  fund  for  the  1965-67  biennium.  A  report  on  subsequent  develop¬ 
ments  pertaining  to  the  Prospective  College  Teacher  Loan  Fund  is  in 
Chapter  V,  beginning  on  page  65. 

Faculty  Salary  For  11  institutions,  lump  sum  appropriations  for  salary 
Increases 

increases  over  existing  salaries  amounted  to  five  per 
cent  in  the  first  year  of  the  biennium  plus  an  additional  five  per  cent 
or  a  total  of  ten  per  cent  in  the  second  year.  For  four  institutions, 
lump  sum  faculty  salary  increases  amounted  to  six  per  cent  in  the  first 
year  of  the  biennium  plus  an  additional  six  per  cent  or  a  total  of  twelve 
per  cent  in  the  second  year.  As  has  been  true  for  several  biennia, 
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institutions  were  authorized  to  use  these  appropriations  for  improving 
faculty  salaries  with  complete  flexibility  and  were  not  required  to  make 
these  percentage  increases  across-the-board  to  each  faculty  member. 

Library  Books  Since  1957  each  successive  General  Assembly  has 
And  Journals 

increased  the  appropriations  for  library  books  and 
journals  so  that  per-student  expenditures  for  this  purpose  have  increased 
each  biennium.  In  addition  to  amounts  provided  for  the  continuation  of 
book  purchases  at  the  1964-65  per-student  level  including  projected 
enrollment  increases,  there  were  further  increases  of  $575,000  for 
1965-66  and  $50,000  for  1966-67.  The  total  amount  appropriated  for 
purchase  of  library  books  and  journals  at  15  senior  institutions  for 
the  biennium  1965-67  was  $3,309,040,  a  33.4  per  cent  increase  over 
the  previous  biennium. 

Summer  Sessions  In  1963  the  General  Assembly  appropriated  for  the 

support  (beyond  student  receipts)  of  summer  school 
instruction  an  amount  calculated  at  $4  per  quarter  hour  ($6  per  semester 
hour)  for  regular  academic  undergraduate  course  work  undertaken  by  in¬ 
state  students  (in-state  enrollment  is  estimated  and  appropriation  does 
not  depend  upon  actual  delivery  of  an  exact  number  of  quarter  hours). 

In  1965  the  appropriation  was  calculated  so  that  graduate  work  by 
in-state  students  would  be  supported  at  the  same  rate  as  the  under¬ 
graduate  work. 

University  A  sum  of  $150,000  for  the  biennium  was  appropriated  to 
Research 

the  University  of  North  Carolina  for  research  in  the 
sciences,  pure  and  applied,  and  in  the  liberal  and  fine  arts  with  the 
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objective  of  strengthening  the  research  competence  of  the  University. 

Primary  Purpose  of  The  1963  General  Assembly  enacted  into  law  the 
Institutions 

single  university  concept.  This  basic  concept 
was  reaffirmed  by  the  1965  General  Assembly.  Moreover,  the  1965  General 
Assembly  made  additions  to  statements  of  primary  purpose  for  some  of 
the  colleges.  Therefore,  all  the  State-supported  institutions  had 
their  primary  purposes  redefined  or  reconfirmed  by  the  1965  General 
Assembly.  The  revised  statutes  defining  purposes  of  the  institutions 
are  reproduced  in  this  report  as  Appendix  C,  beginning  on  page  149. 

State  Personnel  This  act  assigns  the  State  Personnel  Department 

Act  of  1965 

with  responsibility  for  developing  pre-service 
and  in-service  training  programs  for  State  employees,  in  cooperation 
with  the  State  Board  of  Higher  Education,  State  Board  of  Education, 
and  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  This  program  for 
cooperative  education  is  discussed  fully  in  Chapter  V,  beginning  on 
page  85. 

Free  Tuition  For  The  boards  of  trustees  of  the  State- supported 

Institutional  Personnel 

institutions  of  higher  education  may  permit  a 
full-time  faculty  member  of  instructor  rank  or  above  and  any  full-time 
staff  member,  during  the  period  of  normal  employment,  to  enroll  for 
courses  in  their  respective  institutions  free  of  charge  for  tuition, 
provided  that  the  enrollment  does  not  interfere  with  normal  employment 
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State  Board  of  Article  16,  Chapter  116  of  the  General  Statutes  of 

Higher  Education 

North  Carolina  was  amended  to  redefine  the  duties 
and  increase  the  membership  of  the  State  Board  of  Higher  Education.  The 
revised  role  of  the  Board  is  discussed  fully  in  Chapter  III,  beginning 
on  page  23,  and  the  revised  statutes  concerning  the  Board  are  repro¬ 
duced  as  Appendix  B,  beginning  on  the  next  page. 
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APPENDIX  B 

GENERAL  STATUTES,  STATE  BOARD  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION 
(REVISED,  1965) 


§  116-154.  Creation  and  Purpose.  There  is  hereby  created 
the  North  Carolina  Board  of  Higher  Education.  The  purpose  of 
the  Board  shall  be,  through  the  exercise  of  the  powers  and  per¬ 
formance  of  the  duties  set  forth  in  this  article,  to  plan  and 
promote  the  development  of  a  sound,  vigorous,  progressive,  and 
coordinated  system  of  higher  education  in  the  State  of  North 
Carolina.  In  pursuit  of  this  objective  the  Board  will  seek 
the  cooperation  of  all  the  institutions  of  higher  education 
and  of  other  educational  agencies  in  planning  a  system  of 
higher  education  that  will  serve  all  the  higher  educational 
needs  of  the  State  and  that  will  encourage  a  high  standard  of 
excellence  in  all  institutions  composing  the  system,  each 
operating  under  the  direction  of  its  own  board  of  trustees  in 
the  performance  of  the  functions  assigned  to  it. 

S  116-155.  Definitions .  As  used  herein: 

"Board"  refers  to  the  North  Carolina  Board  of  Higher 
Education. 

"Higher  education"  refers  to  all  educational  and  instruc¬ 
tional  curricula  and  services  in  the  university  system  and  the 
senior  colleges. 

"Institutions  of  higher  education"  and  "such  institutions" 
refer  to  all  senior  institutions  of  higher  education  now  exist¬ 
ing  or  hereafter  established  supported  wholly  or  in  part  by 
direct  appropriations  of  the  North  Carolina  General  Assembly. 

"Senior  Colleges"  refers  to  all  State  supported  four-year 
colleges,  except  the  university  system. 

§  116-156.  Membership;  Appointment,  Term  and  Qualifications; 

Vacancies .  The  Board  shall  consist  of  fifteen 
citizens  of  North  Carolina,  one  of  whom  shall  be  a  member  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor,  eight 
of  whom  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  to  represent  the  public 
at  large,  but  none  of  whom  shall  be  officers  or  employees  of  the 
State,  or  officers,  employees  or  trustees  of  the  institutions 
of  higher  education,  four  of  whom  shall  be  selected  by  the  Boards 
of  Trustees  of  State  supported  senior  colleges,  and  two  of  whom 
shall  be  selected  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University, 
provided,  no  trustee  member  shall  be  a  member  of  the  General 
Assembly.  The  four  senior  colleges,  whose  trustees  shall  select 
one  of  their  members  as  a  Board  member  to  serve  for  a  two-year 
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term,  shall  be  selected  by  the  Governor  in  such  order  of  rotation 
as  he  may  choose  every  two  years;  provided,  that  the  right  of 
selection  of  such  Board  member  shall  be  rotated  among  all  insti¬ 
tutions  equally. 

Members  of  the  Board  other  than  the  six  selected  by  the 
Trustees  of  Institutions  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  for 
terms  of  six  years,  except  that  of  the  first  Board  appointed, 
three  members  shall  serve  for  two  years,  three  shall  serve  for 
four  years  and  three  for  six  years.  Terms  of  all  members  of 
the  first  Board  so  selected  shall  commence  July  1,  1965. 

All  regular  appointments,  except  appointments  to  the  first 
Board,  shall  be  subject  to  confirmation  by  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  and  the  Senate  in  Joint  Session  assembled.  The 
Governor  shall  forward  all  such  appointments,  except  those  of 
the  first  Board,  to  the  General  Assembly  before  the  fortieth 
legislative  day  of  each  Regular  Session.  The  Governor  shall, 
without  such  confirmation,  appoint  members  to  fill  vacancies 
for  unexpired  terms. 

Appointees  to  the  Board  shall  be  selected  for  their 
interest  in  and  ability  to  contribute  to  the  fulfillment  of 
the  purpose  of  the  Board.  All  members  of  the  Board  shall  be 
deemed  members-at-large,  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
serving  the  best  interests  of  the  whole  State. 

§  116-157.  Chairman,  Vice-Chairman  and  Secretary.  The 
Board  shall  elect  annually  from  among  its  members  a  chairman, 
vice-chairman,  and  a  secretary. 

§  116-158.  Powers  and  Duties  Generally.  The  Board  shall 
have  the  following  specific  powers  and  duties,  in  the  exercise 
and  performance  of  which  it  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  Article  1,  Chapter  143  of  the  General  Statutes  except  as 
herein  otherwise  provided: 

(1)  The  primary  function  of  the  Board  of  Higher  Education 
shall  be  to  plan  and  coordinate  the  major  educational 
functions  and  activities  of  higher  education  in  the 
State  and  to  allot  the  functions  and  activities  of 
the  institutions  of  higher  education  in  addition  to 
the  purposes  specified  in  Articles  1  and  2  of  Chapter 
116  of  the  General  Statutes.  The  Board  shall  not, 
however,  allot  to  any  senior  college  the  right  to 
award  the  doctor's  degree.  The  Board  shall  give  the 
Governor,  the  General  Assembly  and  the  various  insti¬ 
tutions  advice  on  higher  education  policy  and  problems. 

(2)  In  carrying  out  the  duties  prescribed  in  subsection  1 
hereof  and  subject  thereto,  the  Board  shall  determine 
the  types  of  degrees  which  shall  be  granted  by  each 
of  such  institutions. 

(3)  The  Board  shall  cause  to  be  made  such  visits  to  the 
institutions  as  it  shall  deem  necessary  and  proper 
in  the  performance  of  its  duties. 
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The  Board  shall  prescribe  uniform  statistical  report 
ing  practices  and  policies  to  be  followed  by  such 
institutions  where  it  finds  such  uniformity  will 
promote  the  purpose  of  the  Board. 

(5)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsection  1,  all  insti 
tutions  included  in  the  State  System  of  Higher  Educa 
tion  shall  conform  to  the  educational  functions  and 
activities  assigned  to  them  respectively;  provided, 
that  the  Board  shall  not  require  any  institution  to 
abandon  or  discontinue  any  existing  educational 
functions  or  activities,  if,  after  notice  and  hear¬ 
ing,  the  institution  is  not  in  agreement  with  the 
decision  of  the  Board,  until  such  decision  is  first 
recommended  to  and  approved  by  the  General  Assembly. 

(6)  Each  institution  shall  furnish  the  Board  a  copy  of 
its  biennial  budget  requests  and  related  data  at 
the  same  time  said  requests  are  furnished  to  the 
Advisory  Budget  Commission.  The  Board  shall  review 
the  institutional  budget  requests  to  determine 
whether  the  same  are  consistent  with  the  primary 
purposes  of  the  institution  and  with  the  functions 
and  activities  allocated  to  the  institution  by 
statute  or  by  the  Board.  The  Board  shall  con¬ 
centrate  on  broad  fiscal  policy  and  avoid  a  line- 
by-line  detailed  review  of  budget  requests.  The 
Board  shall  advise  the  Advisory  Budget  Commission 
and  the  institution  of  any  budget  requests  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  purposes  and  allocated  functions 
and  activities. 

(7)  Any  requests  of  an  institution  for  transfers  and 
changes  as  between  objects  and  items  in  the 
approved  budget  of  such  institution  and  involving 
the  establishment  of  new  educational  functions 

or  activities  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Board  of 
Higher  Education  for  review  to  determine  the  com¬ 
patibility  of  the  request  with  the  assigned 
functions  of  the  respective  institution. 

(8)  The  Board  shall  possess  such  powers  as  are  nec¬ 
essary  and  proper  for  the  exercise  of  the  fore¬ 
going  specific  powers,  including  the  power  to 
make  and  enforce  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  for  effectuating  the  provisions 
of  this  Article. 

§  116-159.  Board's  Decision  Subject  to  Approval  by 
Director  of  Budget.  The  exercise  of  the 
powers  conferred  on  the  Board  and  its  decisions  of  an 
educational  nature  shall  be  made  by  the  Board  within  the 
limits  of  appropriated  funds  and  fiscal  availability. 
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§  116-160.  Hearings  Concerning  Proposed  Action.  Before 
final  action  is  taken  by  the  Board  in  the  exercise  of  powers 
conferred  by  §  116-158,  the  presidents  and  such  persons  as 
they  may  designate  shall,  upon  request,  be  granted  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  be  heard  by  the  Board  concerning  the  proposed  action. 

§  116-161.  Licensing  of  Institutions;  Regulation  of  Degrees, 

(a)  No  educational  institution  created  or  established  in  this 
State  after  April  15,  1923,  by  any  person,  firm,  or  corporation 
shall  have  power  or  authority  to  confer  degrees  upon  any  person 
except  as  provided  in  this  section. 

(b)  The  Board  of  Higher  Education,  under  such  standards 
as  it  shall  establish,  may  issue  its  license  to  confer  degrees 
in  such  form  as  it  may  prescribe  to  an  educational  institution 
established  in  this  State  after  April  15,  1923,  by  any  person, 
firm,  organization,  or  corporation;  but  no  educational  insti¬ 
tution  established  in  the  State  subsequent  to  that  date  shall 
be  empowered  to  confer  degrees  unless  it  has  income  sufficient 
to  maintain  an  adequate  faculty  and  equipment  sufficient  to 
provide  adequate  means  of  instruction  in  the  arts  and  sciences, 
or  any  other  recognized  field  of  learning  or  knowledge. 

(c)  All  institutions  licensed  under  this  section  shall 
file  such  information  with  the  Director  of  Higher  Education  as 
the  Board  of  Higher  Education  may  direct,  and  the  Board  may 
evaluate  any  institution  applying  for  a  license  to  confer 
degrees  under  this  section.  If  any  such  institution  shall  fail 
to  maintain  the  required  standards,  the  Board  of  Higher  Educa¬ 
tion  shall  revoke  its  license  to  confer  degrees,  subject  to  a 
right  of  review  of  this  decision  in  the  manner  provided  in 

§§  143-306  through  143-316. 

(d)  The  State  Board  of  Education  shall  have  sole  authority 
to  administer  and  supervise,  at  the  State  level,  the  system  of 
community  colleges,  technical  institutes,  and  industrial  educa¬ 
tion  centers  provided  in  chapter  115A,  and  shall  regulate  the 
granting  of  appropriate  awards  and  marks  of  distinction  by  those 
institutions . 

§  116-162.  Biennial  Reports.  The  Board  shall  prepare  and 
publish  biennially  a  report  to  the  Governor,  the  General  Assembly, 
and  such  institutions  setting  forth  the  progress,  needs  and 
recommendations  of  the  Board. 

§  116-163.  Office  Sp  ace;  Director  of  Higher  Education; 

Review  of  Actions  of  Director;  Other  Employees. 

In  order  to  effectuate  the  provisions  of  this  Article,  the  Board 
shall  be  furnished  suitable  quarters  in  Raleigh,  and  shall, 
subject  to  approval  of  the  Governor,  appoint  a  full-time  Director 
of  Higher  Education.  The  salary  of  the  Director  of  Higher 
Education  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Governor  subject  to  the  approval 
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of  the  Advisory  Budget  Commission.  The  Director  of  Higher 
Education  shall  have  training  and  experience  in  the  field 
of  higher  education  and  shall  be  well  qualified  to  serve  as 
the  Director  of  a  State  System  of  Higher  Education  as  con¬ 
templated  by  this  Article.  The  Director  of  Higher  Education 
shall  be  responsible  to  the  Board  and  shall  perform  such 
duties  and  exercise  such  powers  as  shall  be  prescribed  by 
the  Board.  Any  institution  aggrieved  by  any  action  of  the 
Director  of  Higher  Education  shall,  upon  request,  be  afforded 
an  opportunity  to  be  heard  by  the  Board  with  respect  thereto. 
The  Board  shall,  within  the  limits  of  funds  provided  by  law, 
appoint  such  professional  staff  members  as  shall  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Article,  whose 
salaries  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Governor  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Advisory  Budget  Commission,  and  such  other 
necessary  employees  who  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  Article  2,  Chapter  143  of  the  General  Statutes. 

§  116-164.  Compensation  and  expenses  of  members. 

Members  of  the  Board  shall  receive  no  compensation  for  their 
services  other  than  such  per  diem  allowances  and  such  allow¬ 
ance  for  travel  expenses  as  shall  be  provided  in  each  bien¬ 
nial  Appropriation  Act  for  such  members. 

§  116-165.  Necessary  expenditures  to  be  provided  for 
in  budget.  The  necessary  expenditures  of 
the  Board  shall  be  provided  for  in  a  budget  subject  to  the 
terms  of  Article  1,  chapter  143  of  the  General  Statutes. 

i  116-166.  Recommendations  concerning  employment  of 
persons  by  institutions  prohibited.  No 
member  or  employee  of  the  board  shall  make  any  recommend¬ 
ations  concerning  the  prospective  employment  of  any  person 
by  any  of  such  institutions. 

§  116-167.  Control  over  institutions  by  boards  of 

trustees .  The  various  boards  of  trustees 
of  the  institutions  of  higher  education  shall  continue  to 
exercise  such  control  over  the  institutions  as  is  provided 
by  law,  subject  only  to  the  North  Carolina  Board  of  Higher 
Education  within  the  limits  of  its  jurisdiction  as  herein 
specified.  It  is  not  intended  that  the  trustees  of  such 
institutions  shall  be  divested  of  any  powers  or  initiative 
now  existing  with  reference  to  the  internal  affairs  of 
such  institutions,  except  to  the  extent  that  same  are 
affected  by  the  Board's  exercise  of  the  powers  and  per¬ 
formance  of  the  duties  specified  in  this  article. 
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APPENDIX  C 
GENERAL  STATUTES, 

STATUTORY  PURPOSE  AND  FUNCTIONS  OF  EACH  STATE- 
SUPPORTED  SENIOR  INSTITUTION  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION 


UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  shall  provide  instruction 
in  the  liberal  arts,  fine  arts,  and  sciences,  and  in  the  learned 
professions,  including  teaching,  these  being  defined  as  those 
professions  which  rest  upon  advanced  knowledge  in  the  liberal 
arts  and  sciences,  pure  and  applied.  The  University  shall  pro¬ 
vide  instruction  in  the  branches  of  learning  relating  to  agri¬ 
culture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  and  to  other  scientific  and  to 
classical  studies.  The  University  shall  be  the  only  institution 
in  the  State  system  of  higher  education  authorized  to  award  the 
doctor's  degree.  The  University  shall  extend  its  influence  and 
usefulness  as  far  as  possible  to  the  persons  of  the  State  who 
are  unable  to  avail  themselves  of  its  advantages  as  resident 
students,  by  extension  courses,  by  lectures,  and  by  such  other 
means  as  may  seem  to  them  most  effective.  (G.S.  116-15) 

WESTERN  CAROLINA  COLLEGE,  EAST  CAROLINA  COLLEGE, 
APPALACHIAN  STATE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE 

The  primary  purpose  of  Western  Carolina  College,  East 
Carolina  College,  and  Appalachian  State  Teachers  College  shall 
be  the  preparation  of  young  men  and  women  as  teachers,  super¬ 
visors,  and  administrators  for  the  public  schools  of  North 
Carolina,  including  the  preparation  of  such  persons  for  the 
master's  degree.  Said  institutions  may  also  offer  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  including  the  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  master's  degree,  and  such  other  programs  as  are 
deemed  necessary  to  meet  the  needs  of  its  constituency  and  of 
the  State  and  as  shall  be  approved  by  the  North  Carolina 
Board  of  Higher  Education,  consistent  with  appropriations 
made  therefor.  (G.S.  116-45) 

PEMBROKE  STATE  COLLEGE 

The  primary  purpose  of  Pembroke  State  College  shall  be 
the  undergraduate  education  of  the  Lumbee  Indians  and  other 
persons  who  may  be  admitted  under  uniform  regulations  of  the 
board  of  trustees.  The  educational  program  of  the  institution 
shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  North  Carolina  Board 
of  Higher  Education,  consistent  with  the  appropriations  made 
therefor.  (G.S.  116-45) 


NORTH  CAROLINA  COLLEGE 


The  primary  purpose  of  North  Carolina  College  at  Durham 
shall  be  undergraduate  instruction  in  the  liberal  arts  and 
sciences,  the  training  of  teachers,  supervisors,  and  adminis¬ 
trators  for  the  public  schools  of  the  State,  and  such  graduate 
and  professional  instruction  as  shall  be  approved  by  the  North 
Carolina  Board  of  Higher  Education,  consistent  with  the  appro¬ 
priations  made  therefor.  (G.S.  116-45) 

AGRICULTURAL  AND  TECHNICAL  COLLEGE 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  Agricultural  and  Technical 
College  of  North  Carolina  shall  be  to  teach  the  agricultural 
and  technical  arts  and  sciences  and  such  branches  of  learning 
as  relate  thereto;  the  training  of  teachers,  supervisors,  and 
administrators  for  the  public  schools  of  the  State,  including 
the  preparation  of  such  teachers,  supervisors  and  administrators 
for  the  master's  degree.  Such  other  programs  of  a  professional 
or  occupational  nature  may  be  offered  as  shall  be  approved  by 
the  North  Carolina  Board  of  Higher  Education,  consistent  with 
the  appropriation  made  therefor.  (G.S.  116-45) 

ELIZABETH  CITY  STATE  COLLEGE,  FAYETTEVILLE  STATE 
COLLEGE,  WINSTON-SALEM  STATE  COLLEGE 

The  primary  purpose  of  Elizabeth  City  State  College, 
Fayetteville  State  College,  and  Winston-Salem  State  College 
shall  be  the  undergraduate  preparation  of  young  men  and  women 
for  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State.  Such  other 
programs  may  be  offered  as  shall  be  approved  by  the  North 
Carolina  Board  of  Higher  Education,  consistent  with  the  appro¬ 
priations  made  therefor.  (G.S.  116-45) 


ASHEVILLE -B I LTMORE  COLLEGE, 

WILMINGTON  COLLEGE 

The  primary  purpose  of  Asheville-Biltmore  College,  and 
Wilmington  College  shall  be  to  provide  undergraduate  instruction 
in  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  the  training  of  teachers,  and 
such  graduate,  professional,  and  other  undergraduate  programs 
as  are  deemed  necessary  to  meet  the  needs  of  their  constituencies 
and  of  the  State  and  as  shall  be  approved  by  the  North  Carolina 
Board  of  Higher  Education,  consistent  with  appropriations  pro¬ 
vided  therefor.  (G.S.  116-45) 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  SCHOOL  OF  THE  ARTS 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  school  shall  be  the  professional 
training,  as  distinguished  from  liberal  arts  instruction,  of 
talented  students  in  the  fields  of  music,  drama,  the  dance,  and 
allied  performing  arts,  at  both  the  high  school  and  college 
levels  of  instruction,  with  emphasis  placed  upon  performance  of 
the  arts,  and  not  upon  academic  studies  of  the  arts.  The  said 
school  may  also  offer  high  school  and  college  instruction  in 
the  academic  subjects,  and  such  other  programs  as  are  deemed 
necessary  to  meet  the  needs  of  its  students  and  of  the  State, 
consistent  with  appropriations  made  and  gifts  received  therefor, 
and  may  cooperate,  if  it  chooses,  with  other  schools  which 
provide  such  courses  of  instruction.  The  school,  on  occasion, 
may  accept  elementary  grade  students  of  rare  talent,  and  shall 
arrange  for  such  students,  in  cooperation  with  an  elementary 
school,  a  suitable  educational  program.  (G.S.  116-69) 
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